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PREFACE. 





"THE circumftances which appeared peculiarly 
and immediately to influence the late fufpenfion of the 
AwnatyTicaL Review, whatever perfonal obftacles tasy 
might oppofe to the profpect of its revival, feemed, 
whilft they fuggefted to us a duty which doomed at once 
all perfonal confiderations to neglect, to encourage the 
hope that the time was at length approaching in which 
the public mind, -being fhown in fome degree the ex- 
tent of what it had to fear, would learn the importance 
of what it ought to value. The hope was indulged that 
the apprehenfions of thofe who had begun to tremble 
for the liberty of the prefs would be proved groundlefs 
—not by the returning integrity of fuch as had menaced 
its fubverfion, (for this it were folly to expeé, and 
madnefs to truft to)—but by the zealous and refolute 
attachment of thofe whofe deareft interefts muft ever be 
involved in its fate. ‘That hope has proved delufive : 
and in its place we have the melancholy fpectacle ex- 
hibited before our eyes of the human intelleét in that 
ftate of degradation, in which its feeble ftruggles, impo- 
tent to refift, ferve but to irritate, oppreffion, and to 
render more galling the fetters which it cannot funder, 
In fuch a ftate of the public mind, the refignation of 
the office to which we had dedicated our exertions is 
a circumftance which, independently of any other rea- 
fons, were eafily determined upon and eafily explained. 
Other reafons, however, there are ; and for us, a¢tuated 
as we have been by no motive but that of a firm and 
ardent attachment to the abftract interefts of truth, it 
remains only to give a fummary ftatement of the im- 
mediate and perfonal caufes which have contributed to 
induce the neceffity which thus terminates our labors. 
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The firft which we fhall notice, as the one moft arbi- 
trary and decifive in its influence, is the defection of 
the publifher. To dwell on the grounds of this would 
only lead us into a difgufting detail of all thofe arts of 
intimidation which have been fo feduloufly and fo fuc- 
cefsfully practifed upon this clafs of men ever fince the 
plan was adopted of attempting to regulate principles 
of faith by the ftatutes of a penal code, and to circum- 
fcribe the province of inquiry by the barriers of a 
dungeon. 

Another circumftance, of important though fecondary 
influence in affixing this hafty period to the purfuit of 
our work, has been the flow acceffion of public fup- 
port. It belongs not to our prefent purpofe to affign 
our own conjectures as to the caufe of this. Whether 
it be imputable to want of merit on our part, or to want 
of fpirit on the part of the public—whether it ought to 
be attributed more to the vigour of enemies or to the 
languor of friends—whether its caufe be of a perfonal 
and individual nature, or muft be looked for in the 
general character of the times—are fubjects of fpecu- 
lation, on which it were ufelefs to pronounce a vague 
opinion, and not eafy perhaps to eftablifh a decifive one. 

But there is yet another confideration, which has had 
no {mall fhare in influencing the difcontinuance of this 
undertaking, and which we think it important to explain. 
—Political difcuffion becomes dangerous only by being 
confined, The great fource of error in political, as in 
every other, {cience, 1s never the too free, but in all in- 
ftances the too eee examination of the fubjeéts which 
it involves. Nothing can be more obvious than that 
all principles thus formed mutt abound with difpro- 
por tions, with-inconfiftencies, and with falfehoods: and 
that, fo long as this radical defect fubfifts, and efpeciall 
where it is perpetuated and confecrated by the fhort 
fighted policy of tyrannic inftitutions, no energy of 


th jought, however ftrong, no powers of reafoning, how- 


ever {kilful, can counteract its pernicious influence, or 
obviate its erroneous refults. Where the mind is con- 
{trained to this partial view of the fubjects of its in- 
veitigation, every new train of reafoning is but a new 
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avenue to error; every new turn of fentiment but a new 
modification of prejudice. It is with the intellectual, as 
it is with the bodily, conftitution. The organs of either 
may be fo fettered that even their moft ordinary exer- 
tions fhall be attended with violent and feverifh irrita- 
tion :—the range of exercife allowed to either may be fo 
confined, that the moft temperate motion fhall produce 
dizzinefs and lafficude, inftead of infpiring energy and 
animation. The mind, fettered in its powers, and cir- 
cumf{cribed in its-action, by an authority as alien from it 
in nature as it is hoftile to it in its influence, is mocked 
in its every effort by the dizzinefs of fophiftical delufion, 
or debilitated by the feverith irritation of prejudice and 
paffion. 

The alternative which this view of the ftate of hu- 
man intellect prefents to us is painful to contemplate, but 
not difficult to decide upon. Whilft the only mode 
which is left to us of influencing the fentiments of men 
is by leading them to facrifice one prejudice in favour of 
another, and by engaging their paffions in fupport of 
principles of which their reafon is not allowed the ex- 
amination,—whilft we are denied to enter into a rational 
and full difcuffion of the fubjects in which the interefts 
of man are moft intimately involved, and are permitted 
only to guide him either by the more refined delufions 
of fophiftry, or by the groffer ones of felfifh intereft,—we 
feel no hefitation in renouncing at once both expedients. 
We difclaim an office fo humiliating to human nature; 
fo equivocally conducive, even in its beft exercife, to 
any objects of rational folicitude. We fhelter ourfelves 
in the fecret hope that man will ere long awaken from 
his lethargy ; that, refuming the exercife of a privilege 
which he cannot delegate to others, and which, without 
the grofleft dereliction of duty, he cannot abdicate him- 
felf, he will learn that to fubject his opinion to any ju- 
rifdiction but that of truth is a treachery for which he 
ftands cognizable to a tribunal, of greater than any human 
authority ; and that, his faculties of intellect reorganized, 
he will proceed to tread the paths of reafon and philo- 
fophy, without owning any control but that of truth, or 
acknowledging any guide but his own conviction, If 
this 
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this be a hope little correfponding with the prefent afpect 
of fociety, it is yet one in which its prefent afpect moft 
forcibly invites us to indulge. Whilft we are continually 
reminded of the danger of venturing upon a ftream, 
rough, turbulent, and perilous, is it poflible for us to 
forget that, before that ftream was diverted into un- 
natural channels, and confined within artificial embank- © 
ments, its progrefs was calm, and clear, and tranquil; 

through all its courfe, an object of ever-varied beauty ; 
through all its extent, a fource of inexhauftible fertility ? 

In the mean time, it is our confolation to reflect that 
however neglected, or however oppofed; however feebly 
{upported, or however partially defeated; however abufed 
by its enemies, or however difgraced by its friends; the 
ultimate and effential interefts of truth can never be either 
facrificed by the one or deftroyed by the other. And it 
is a fubject of interefting and awful contemplation to trace 
the felf-deftructive effects of that power, whofe progrefs 
we now view only in its haughty triumph over the ex- 
ercife of reafon, and in its defolating ravages in the fair 
field of human improvement. 

The grand immediate agents of revolution have, at all 
times, bee n thofe very prejudices, thofe difeafed paffionas, 
thofe intellectual depravities, which it is the deadly 
quality of oppreffion to generate and to fofter. Sophiftry 
and preiudice are weeds which feldom arrive at maturity 
in the natural climate of opinion; but which fpring up 
with exuberant fertility in the hot-beds of tyranny and 
fuperftition. They are the great and dreadful re-agents, 
which nature has appointed to control the excefies of the 
corruption which produces them,—which blindly nurtures 


whilft it dreads them—which generates whilft it feeks to 
ftifle them. 
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ANALYTICAL REVIEW: | 


For JANUARY, 1799. 






Art. 1. 7. Lucretii Cari de Rerum natura libros fex, ad 





exemplarium MSS. fidem recenfitos, longe emendatiores reddidit, i, 
ae * . . Ps * 6) . ° Fay 
commentariis perpetuis illuftravit, indicibus infiruxit, et cum i 







animadverfionibus R. Bentleii, on ante vulzatis, alicrum i 
fubinde mifcyit Gilbertus Wakefield, a. 8. Collegii Jefu apud q 
Cantabrigienfes olim Socius. 3 vols. in 4to. Price fie 
edition 20 guineas, common five guineas. Impenfis editoris. q 
1796; and 1797. ‘ 
We are happy to,begin our new career with a review of one H| 
of the moft erudite and {plendid works that ever iflued from the | 
Britith prefs. Mr. Wakefield has been long known as an ex: 4 
| 










. o . * . 
cellent claffic fcholar; and although, in our opinion, he is qf 


fometimes too bold in his conjectural emendations, his conjec- 
tures are almoft -always prvofs of his good fenfe and critical 
acumen. His Sy/va Critica, and his elegant editions of. Virgil 
and Horace bear teftimony to his uncommon fagacity and pene- 
tration in detecting errors: and if he be not always equally 
happy in rectifying what is apparently wrong, it is, perhaps, 
owing partly to a vivid imagination which difdains the {hackles 
of frigid criticifm; and partly to an undefcribable fpecies of felf- 
fufficiency, which the confcioufnels of fuperior talents is ever 
apt to’ beget.—Time, and experience will, we hope, correét 
thefe imperfections: and, we think, we defcry in this edition of 
one of the firft Latin poets a ttrong tendency to gradual refor- 
mation. Bre thing we will openly aver; that we have never 
feen {uch a mafs of erudition annexed to any Greek or Roman 
writer, as that which accompanies this‘ edition of Lucretius. — 
Nor was the labour i beftowed.—Of all the Latin poets Lu- 
cretius is, perhaps, the ’moft fublime ; certainly, the moft ori- 
ginal. He borrowed, indeed, his fyftem from the Epicurzan 
philofophy, but his poetry was all his own: andhe great bard 
of Mantua fcrupled not to light his well-trimmed lamp at the 
blazing torch of Carus, He has been praifed by the firft of 
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2 Wakefeld’s Lucretius. 


Roman orators, and the beft of Roman hiftorians; but no one 
has given a more juft elogium of him than the mellifluous bard 
ef Sulmo, 


«« Carmina fub/mis tunc funt peritura Lucretii 
Exitio terras cum dabit una dies.’’ 


The firft editions of Lucretius were extremely incorre&t, and 
though much was done by Lambinus, Creech and Havercamp 
to redrefs the text, there was {till great room for improvement ; 
and a more perfect edition was greatly withed for by ever 
lover of poetry and claffic lore. ‘The tafk could fcarcely fal 
into better hands than thofe of our editor. Befides the principal 
printed copies Mr. W. has confulted feveral mss. by the aid of 
which, and the rules of fevere criticifm, he has been, in many 
places, enabled to reftore Lucretius to his genuine purity, and 
give to his verfes that archaical complexion which we may fup- 
pofe they at firft wore; and which was charaéteriftic of the 
Roman poefy before the age of Auguftus. 

To a correét and well printed text Mr. W. has fubjoined a 
moft learned continued commentary; in which, among other ex- 
céllent obfervations, he has pointed out, in a more particular 
manner than had hitherto been done, the various paflages in 
Lucretius to which Virgil has been obliged. “This commentary 
is arranged in two columns under the text; which text is fo 
diftributed that the lines on the left-hand page correfpond ex- 
actly in number with thofe of the right-hand page. ‘This gives 
an agreeable look to the volume, and greatly pleafes the eye of 
the reader. 

To fome the commentary will, perhaps, appear too long, 
and {welled with extraneous matter: but, we confefs, we are 
not of that opinion; and have never deemed it tedious, becaufe 
we have always found it inftructive and entertaining. —We will 
give as a fpecimen that beautiful paflage, in the firft book, be- 
ginning at v. 81. 

‘ Tllud in hiis rebus vereor, ne forte rearis 

In pia te rationis inire elementa, viamque 
Indugredi {celeris; quod contra fepius illa 
Religio peperit {celerofa atque impia facta 
Aulide que patto Triviai virginis aram 
Iphianaflai turparunt fanguine fede 

Duétores Danaim delecti, prima virorum: 

Quoi fimul infula, virgineos circumdata comptus, 
Ex utraque pari malarum parte profula eft ; 

Et meeftum fimul ante aras adftare parentem 
Senfit, et hunc propter ferrum celerare miniftros, 
Adfpectuque fuo lacrumas ecfundere civeis ; 
Muta metu, terram, genibus fubmifla, petebat : 
Nec miferz prodeffe in tali tempore quibat, 
Quod patris princeps donarat nomine regem. 


Nam, 
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Nam, fublata virim manibus, tremebundaque ad aras 
Deduéta eft; non ut, folemni more facrorum 
Perfeéto, poffet claro comitari hymenzo ; 

Sed, cafta incefte, nubendi tempore in ipfo, 

Hoftia concideret mactata mefta parentis, 

Exitus ut claffi felix fauftufque daretur. 

Tantum relegio potuit fuadere malorum !’ 

Such is the orthography of Mr. W.’s text ; we fhall give but 
4 fmall portion of the Commentary. 

‘vy. 81. Hiis. Ita noftri codices exhibent tantum non con- 
ftantiffimo confenfu : quam orthographiam, ut vetuftiorem, quo minus 
fequi debeamus, quam in Dii et confimilibus, nihil equidem cauflz 
valeo difcernere. Vide ad v. 350. 

© V. 82. Rationis inire elementa. Sic inire rationem. Ter. Phorm. 
et Cic. in Epift. Virgil. Ain. v. 846. 

Ipfe ego paulifper pro te tua munera inibo. 

Thid. Elementa, i. e. principia—initia—primordia: forte an ab 
BAu.0¢, OMEpUa: Ut jemina nofter, ver. 54. 

‘ V. 83. Indugredi: fic optimi aliorum et ex noftris, mutatione 
literarum faéta, quod prezpofitionibus folitum eft in compofitione : 
nam rectum fuerat endogredi, ab dor communi, vel eds Dorum. 
Nofter alibi endo per fe, ut Ennius haud vice fimplici. Sic s paffim 
mutatur Romanis, é# fcribentibus. Vide Feftum, » ‘‘ endoitium, 
initium” et fequentibus. — Agnofcit etiam orthographiam noftram 
Val. Probus, fic exhibens verficulum fub finem lib. 1. Gramm. inftitt. 
quod notandum. 

‘ Indugredi {celeris ; quod contra fepius i//a—Ipfe Lucretius alibi 
clare indupediri, et indupedita plus femel. Germanz antiquitatis 
{pecimen confervare voluit Juvenalis x. 133. 

‘ ad hoc fe 

Romanus, Graiufque, ac barbarus induperator 

Erexit— 

* Ciceronem fecutus, de Divin. 1. 48. in vitiofo verfu 

« Omnibus cura viris, uter eflet znduperator. 
et noftrum 1v. 964.—Huc referas etiam vocabula indipifcor—indigena 
—et indago. ‘ Indupero, wmvrartw’’ Vet. Gloff. Idem “ Endo evas: 
sCwoptvos ey worsu»”? Que nihili funt. Scribe divifim: sy, us: i.e. 
“‘ Endo nunc poteft «», nunc ss: que prepofitiones utique fxpius 
convertuntur: ut dicimus 1Cwcpatvos ty GoARuw, VICE 866 aoreuov.”” foc 
voluit gloflographus ; et probo cum judicio. Siplura velis de his ve- 
tuftatis reliquiis, adeas que fuperfunt is regiarum atque decem 
virillum ; verbo de quo agitur, et inde compofitis abundantium. 
Ante vero quam diétionem hanc miffam faciamus, opere pretium 
fuerit Ennium corrigere et fupplere, Anna. vi. 

« Ut primum tenebreis abjecteis indalbabat 

Orta dies. 

‘ In Fragmentis Ennii vogpee inalbabat. 

‘ Ibid. Sceleris quod. 11 feeleri quia. P. Celeris quin. ; 

‘ Ibid. Jia. Sic G. V. ed B. L. M. 4.0. 2.2%. Quidam 
malé c/im. Nofter ii. 638. - 








* Marks by which the author diftinguifhes the different copies of 
Lucretius. ‘ 
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é — gui Jovis ‘/lum 





Vagitum in Creta quondam obcultaffe feruntur : 


et adv. 813. Suimiliter locutus eft poeta 
‘ quod omnis 


Impetus in mammas convertitur i//e alimenti. 
« Avienus, Arat. phen. 182. ad morem Ciceronis, qui frequentat 


hanc formam fermonis in Arateis 








‘ poft quam z//e noverce 
Infaturate odiis, /erpens vitorii ab idtu 
Occubuit. 


* Et ibidem. ver. 1125. 
‘ Ultima, czruleo producens equore puppim, 


Tila micat, maloque tenus fefe exerit Argo. 
‘ Ubi, ob malo, fcripferim erigit; ut Virgilius /En. v. 487. 
‘ Ingentique manu ma/um de nave Serefti 
Erigit. 
‘ Conferas infuper de voce i//e, ad quam redeo, En. xii. 5. et 
interea emendabo. Valer, Flaccum, vi. 527. 
« Barbarica chlamys ardet acu, tremefaftaque vento 
Implet equum ; guali ille rotis it Lucifer albis 
Quem Venus in luftri gaudet producere celo. 
Vulgo legitur qualeis rofeis it Lucifer alis: portentofe fatis. Vide 
Silv. Crit. v. p. 79.—Dictys Cretenfis, iv. 15. ‘* Ceterum, fibi eo 
leviorem dolorem effe, quod non in certamine, neque in luce belli, 
Achilles interfectus effet, quo fortiorem non putafe quidem quem- 
quam exiftere nunc, vel in przteritum, excepto uno z//o Hercule.” 


Sic legendum: editi cprage. Et faepe Scriptores utuntur idem pro 
idle; ut Statius Theb. vi. 857. 

‘ Jamdudum zxthereas eadem reditura fub auras. 
Utrufque formule non rara exempla legentium oculis incurrent. 

“ V. 84. Scelerofa atque impia. Vocem priorem adhibuere et Lu- 
cilius et Afranius, apud Nonnium; Apuleius, met. Arnobius, 
lib. vi. p. 18g. ‘* tanquam impias geramus et fcelerofas mentes,” et 
alibi. Lambinus laudat Terent. Eun. iv. 3. 1.—Varro de Ling. 
Lat. lib. v. Peperit vero, intulit—patravit; ut Maro, En. vi. 435. 

‘ qui fibi letum 
Infontes peperere manu.’ 


From this fpecimen, which we have given without the fmalleft 
abridgment, our readers will be able to form a juft idea of Mr. 
W.’s manner, and of his intimate acquaintance with the Latin 


claffics. 
Prefixed to the tirft Volume is an elegant dedication to Mr. 


lox in hexameter and pentameter verfe, in which there are two 
lines, that we would with to fee expunged, 
‘ Talis amor, qualem lux rte, et gloria, noftri, 
Vel cruce jam pendens, ore profudit Homo. 
We are perfuaded, that Mr. Fox himfelf, relifhed not this 
somparifon, 
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The fecond volume is ufhered in by a beautiful DyxerAiaorinoy 
to the memory of Mcewnas ; in which the author bitterly com- 
plains of the little encouragement given to letters and literary 
men in this degenerating barbarous age: but {till entertains 
hopes that better times may enfue—that the mufes yet may raife 
their heads, and be foftered by new Mecenafes. 


‘ Spes tamen ufque bonas, fint nubila tempora quamvis, 
Sic jubet Ogygii carmen oloris, ab.’ 

We fear much, his hopes will be fruftrated. At leaft as long 
as the furious Bellona rages, and ravages the world, the gentle 
mufes will attract little refpect, unleis they be party, political 
mufes. 

To the third volume are prefixed a poetical invocation to 
Lucretius; and a profe addrefs to the reader, in which our 
author renews his complaints, perhaps in too peevifh a manner. 
Yet when we confider that with a large family to provide for, 
he has his learning and talents only to depend on for their 
fupport ; it is not much to be wondered, that the neglect of fuch 
talents and fo much learning, fhould draw plaintive /ounds, from 
one lefs fenfible of his own merit than Mr. W. feems to be.— 
An excellent index concludes the work. 

We learn that a new tranflation of Lucretius is in preparation 
for the prefs by Mr. Goon, of Caroline Place; to be printed in 
a moft {plendid form, and embellifhed with fine engravings. We 
heartily wifh it fuccefs, A.R. 


Art. 11. Vetus Teftamentum Gracum cum variis letionibus. 
Edidit Robertus Holmes, s.T.?.R.s.s. edis Chrifti Ca- 
nonicus. Tom. 1. Part 1. containing the Book of Genefis. 


Price 13s. Oxon. 1798. 


Tue friends to Biblical learning, and more particularly the 
admirers of the feptuagint verfion, will felicitate themfelves on 
the appearance of eyen a fmall portion of a work, which has 
been fo long looked for and fo anxioufly expeéted.—For our part, 
although we were never fo fanguine as to hope that a perfectly 
pure and genuine copy of that verfion can now be recovered ; 

et, at the fame time, we were convinced that a complete col- 
een of the manufcripts ftill extant, and a critical comparifon 
of thefe with the quotations of the earlieft Chriftian writers, 
would remove many of the corruptions which now disfigure the 
text of that valuable monument of antiquity, and contribute not 
a little toward the correction of the original itfelf; which in 
many places ftands in need of correction, as well as the tranf- 
lations that have been made from it.—Accordingly, we find in 
Dr. Holmes’s Collation a confiderable number of réadings, which 
feem preferable to thofe of the beft printed editions, that from 
the vatican Ms, not excepted. This edition is the ground-work 
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of Dr. Holmes’s; reprinted on a bold and beautiful type: but 
not on fo good a paper, nor difpofed in fo elegant a manner, as 
Dr. Kennicott’s text of the Hebrew Bible. The paper is too 
white and too thin; the lines of the text are too long ; and the 
columns of various readings have a perplexed and embarrafled 
look. 

To give a fpecimen of either text or readings would be to 
no purpofe: unlefs our narrow page could contain the fame 
quantity of letter-prefs, as the prototype, and from the fame font 
of letters. —We muft, therefore, content ourfelves with giving 
a felection of fuch variety of lection, as appeared to us to merit 
particular attention: from which our learned readers will be 
able to form an idea of the importance of Dr. H.’s undertaking, 
and the benefits to be derived from it. 

Genefis i. v. 6. Kas eyevero ovrws. Wanting in Compl. and 
in Bafil. 

V. 7. After the fecond oregewuaros 17 MSS. add xa evevero 
ouTws. 

V. Q. For suvaywynv “izv, 2 MSS. with Greg. Nyff. have ras 
CUVAYWYAS BUTWY. 

V.14. After em rns yns, 4 MSS. add xas apyew Tns mrepas 
MAL TVS VURXTOS. 

V. 22. Inftead of wanbuvesbwaxv, 19 MSS. have wanbuvecbu, 

Ch. ii. V. 2. After xaremavcc, 7 Mss. with Compl. and fe- 
veral fathers have 6 @:os. 

V. 5. For avrnv, 23 Mss. with Compl. Alex. and feveral 
fathers, have rny ynv: as in the Hebrew text. 

V. 23. After <Ang4n, 27 Mss. with Compl. and Alex. add 
avrn; conformably to the Hebrew. 

Ch. iii. V. 7. After Afovez, 20 Mss. with Compl. add 
yuyn. — 

V. 10. (In Heb. g.) The fecond Ada is wanting in Compl. 
and 15 MSS. 

V. 12. Al. 11. & Geos is wanting in 22 mss. and in Compl. 
and Alex. &c. 

V.15. al. 14. rwv em, wanting in 13 Mss. 

Ch. v. The principal varieties in this chapter confift in the 
different arrangement of the numbers: for example; inftead of 
TeranovTa xat diaxocia ern, 14 MSS. with Compl. have ern dia- 
xooia tTpiaxovra: and fo forth.—In the number of the years of 
Methufelah, v. 27. we find the following var. readings. The 
Vatican text and Aldus have swea xas EEnxovra xai evvanooia ern : 
Alex. with Coptic verfion and 3 Mss. ewaxooi mat EXnxovta 
evvex etm.——Compl. with 8 Mss. ern ewanooia tEnxovra eved. 
One Ms. it would feem, has ern ewaxooia EEnmovra wevre; and 
another svwea xa: TEGTACAKOVTR MAL EVVAMOTIA ETN. The prefent 
Hebrew text has enly 960 years; and the Samaritan Copy but 
720.—The years of Lamech v. 31. are, according to all the 

| printed 
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printed editions and the greater number of Mss. 753. but 3 
mss. have 755. 1 MS. 565. 1 Arab. 765. another 777. 1 Armen. 
733: the prefent Hebrew 777. and the Sam. copy 653. Such 
is the confufion and uncertainty of Antediluvian chronology. 

Ch. vi. v. 3. For cio, oF o& dics, 3 MSS. with Alex. and fez 
veral fathers have %& ayyeAo. , 

V.15. For rergaywvw», 1 MS. has in the margin xedpeuvwy; 
and 6 mss. with Chryfoftom BONT TW. 

Ch. vii. v. 4. After exomnoa, 1 MS. adds amo avSowarou sws 
xrnvous; which is not in any Hebr. or Sam. copy; nor in 
any other verfion. 

V.8. Here in the Roman edition dirds are placed before bea/ts; 
contrary to both Heb. and Sam. But for the 1ft werenwy, 20 
Mss. have xrvvwv, preceded in 13 by wavrwy. and for the 2d. 
wereivwy 19 MSS. have likewile xrnvwv, preceded in 12 by wavray. 
—Qn the other hand, for the rft xrnvwy, 18 Mss. have weresvwy, 
I Snpiwy, preceded in 11 by wavrwy: and for the 2d. xrnvwy 
14 Mss. have wereiwwy, preceded in 8 by wavrwy. 

V.411. The Vatican, Complutenfian and Alexandrian copies 
agree with Heb. and Sam. in the number fx hundredth; but 3 
Mss. with Ald. have ew xas taxonosrw, and I wmpwrw xas &Eaxo- 
Ci0OTW. 

Ch. viii. v. 7. All the mss. have the negative oux or ox 
before avestge ev, or Uxectgeev, which is the reading of 26 Mss. 
with Ald. aid Alex. 

V. 13. The addition ev rn Ywn rou Nwe is wanting ofly in 
one Ms. and that, we think of little authority. 


Ch. ix. v. 2. After the firft ys, not lefs than 18 Mss. have’ 


this fingular addition xas ems waos tos xTnvEeot THS YS. 

Ch. x. v. 21. For adcagu, 3 Mss. have adeAQou 5 and for 
weiCovos, 7 MSS. have weiZow: both, in our opinion, better readings 
than that of the printed editions. 

Ch. xi. v. 12. The genealogy of Chanaan is wanting only 
in I MSS. and the Armenian vertion. 

Ch. xii. v. 8. After ovonats xugis, 2 Mss. with Ald, add rw 
epbevts avrw; and 1 has the fame reading, with rs Ges after 
AVols. 

Ch. xiv. v. 1. For the 2d fasiAews 19 Mss. with the three 
other printed editions have BaoiAeus. 

Ch. xv. v. 2. Kuge wanting in Compl. and 24 Mss., &c. 

V. 21. Kas rous Ruciseecsdlanion in Compl. and 11 Mss. . 
; Ch. xvii. v.14. 7 syscgg 77 oydon in all the copies, with 

am. 

V.16. For coovra:, 22 MSs. with Compl, have eXeAcscovras : 
uae the former reading is more agreeable to the original He- 

rew. 


Bs V. 27. 
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V.27. After c4vwv, 22 mss. with Ald. add xa We gue reer 
avrov, agreeably to the Hebrew: but better 2 Arabic copies, 
circumcifi funt cum eo. 

V. 38. Aeyouse wanting in Coml. Aiex. and 11 Mss. 

Ch. xx. v.14. yidua Searus not wanting in any co; py: But 
aa and 11 Mss. have dideayu2; and 2 with Copt. and 

uila add weyueisv, which is alfo the reading of Sam, 
. 16. Compl. and 11 Mss. read with Sam. 5 6¢0s, for xupios. 

Ch. xxi. v. aveGonoav is the prefent reading of all the 
printed editions: but 12 Mss. with Cops. have aveConce, one 
has aveConaev, and 1 eConce 

Ch. xxiv. v. 43. The addition to the Hebrew in this verfe, is 
in all the copies. 

V.45. After wotisov we Compl. with 9 Mss. have with Sam. 
and Syr. ysmgoy bdwp— but the addition in 

. 46. is wanting in Compl. and 24 Mss. 

V.6. After PeCexx2v, 25 mss. with Compl. Alex. Cat. Nic. 
and Copt. add rv adeAQxy cvtwy: and only one Ms. (X) has 
an obelos prefixed. ‘he addition is alfo in Syr. and Vulg. 

Ch. xxv. v. 8. The words m?.noxs jcowr are in all the « copies, 
and in the Sam. exemplar. and even in fome Hebrew Mss. 

Ch. xxvi. v. §. 5 watnp cov wanting in 13 MSs. 

Ch. xxvii. v. 6. For casow, Compl. with 11 Mss. have 
VEWTEDOY. 

V. 27. For a neous, 7 MSS. have a DIMES. 

V. 38. KaravySevros wanting only in one Mss. 

Ch. xxviil. V. 4. For TOU TATEOS [L9U, Alex. with Cyr. Alex. 
and Auftin have matess ox which is Sam. reading. 

Ch. xxix. V. 1. The addition here is in all the copies 

Ver. 27. Awow—So all the copies with Sam. Syr. Vulg. 

¥. 32. Tw lax we—in all the copies. 

Ch. xxx. V. 9. Kas conde a cos autnv. Wanting in Compl 
Ald. and r3 Mss. 

V. 32. For wapenPerar, I Ms. has xas we ele ASetw—I we ere As 
—I waperfarw, and 1 maperSarwouv.—warta is wanting in 18 
MSS. 

Ch. xxxi. v. 31. t1 efo€nSxx, wanting in Compl. Ald. and 
17 MSS. gee : 

Ib. Ka: wavra ra cua, in all the copies. 

V. 33. All the copies have e¢ geuwnsevy OF NEEvyHTEV: but 7 MSS, 
with Compl}. and Chryfoftom want eis before rov omov Actas. 

V. 44. The addition here is in/all the copies: only the Alex, 
Ms. has Iaxw@ after AUT. 

V. 46. After eQayov 21 Mss. with Compl. add xas eaoy. 

V. 51, For fovvos, Ald. with 6 mss. have oweos—and for 
Mat fAueTUS % GTUAN auTn, I MS. has xa: Wov % oTury ny EGT HCAS 
petagu EfAOU Maes petazo cov; waptus 5) ouges Xa meer n otuan > 
and {o nearly other 3Mmss. Compl. has xas 7 otvAn auth, vv conta 
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aya (Aesov ELOU Mal cov waptuci’ 6 Rovvos ovTos xa H CTUAN, Hy 
EOTNCA, GUTH LaETUEE. 

Ch. xxxiii. v. 1. Ini Ms. the words 6 adcAgQos avrouv have an 
obelos prefixed. 

Ch. xxxiv. v. 14. The addition in this verfe is marked with 
an obelos in 1 MS. and in the margin of another. 

V.28. The addition here is in all the copies with fome {mall 
variety of lection. 

Ch. xxxv. v. 3. The addition xa: dieowoe we is marked with 
an obelos in I MS.—5 Mss. have cowse we: 3 dscowZe and I eowlev. 

V.5. The addition in this verfe is marked with an obel/os in 
I MS. 

V.21. Only: ms. has an obelos before the addition in this 
verfe xa: Wovnooy ePawn evavTiov avTov. 

P Ch. xxxvi. v. 2. All the copies have rov diov, with Sam. and 

r. . 

Y. 6. Both the additions in this verfe are in all the copies. 

Ch. xxxviiil. v. 13. tn wudn aurev, in all the copies :-as 
in Sam. 

V. I5- Kas ovx emeyvw autny. wanting only in I MS. 

Ch. xxxix. v. 11. Iwong in all the copies. 

V.22. To Seouwrneioy in all the copies. 

Ch. xl. v.17. The word rs oveavou is wanting in Ald. and 
28 Mss. but in v. 1g. they are not wanting in one. 

From thefe few famples, we apprehend, our learned Biblical 
readers will be able, in fome meafure, to appreciate the value 
of this collation, and to fee what helps may be derived from it 
toward a more perfect edition of the Septuagint. But that tafk 
muft be executed by fome one well verfed, not only in the Greek 
language, but in all the other ancient dialects into which the 
Hebrew Scriptures have been tranflated; and, moreover, gifted 
with a critical difcernment which erudition alone cannot give ; 
and which good fenfe only, unfettered by fy{tematic prepofleffion, 
can ever hope to acquire. Were the manuicript copies of the 
other antient verfions, particularly of the Syriac and Arabic, 
collated in the fame manner, we are perfuaded that much light 
might be thrown on many paflages of Scripture; which, in 
{pite of all the comments that have been written upon them, 
are ftill veiled in obfcurity. C. A. 


Art. 11. The Works of the late ‘fohn Maclaurin, Efq. of 
Dreghorn. In 2 Vols, 8vo. Ridgway. 


INDEPENDENTLY of the high and paramount importance 
which is ever connected with truth, private opinions are fubjects 
of curious attention, when promulgated by perfans to whom the 
circumitances of their external fituation might have been fup- 


poled to give a contrary bias; more particularly when fuch 
, opinions 
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opinions are apparently hoftile to the fuppofed perfonal and pro- 
feffional interefts of the author. As much of the notice to which 
thefe volumes are entitled arifes unqueftionably from this fub- 
ordinate confideration, it is ferioufly to be regretted that the 
anonymous editor has furnifhed us with fo few particulars of the 
life of their writer. He was the eldeft fon of Colin Maclaurin, 
the celebrated mathematician, and was born in the year 1734. 
Having been left, by his father, with a bare competence for his 
education, under the patronage of the archbifhop of York, and 
having gone through the ufual courfes of ftudy at the high {chool 
and univerfity of Edinburgh, his inclination fed him to the law. 
He was, in 1756, admitted a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates at Edinburgh, and began his legal career before the General 
Affembly of the Church ot Scotland, where he was always em- 
ployed by the party which oppofed the fettlement of miniiters by 
the prefentation ot patrons. In 1782 the Edinburgh Royal So- 
ciety was eftablifhed, and in the royal charter he was appointed 
one of the conftituent members ; and, in january 1788, through 
the intereft of his friend, Zhe Right Hon. Henry Dundas, he 
took his feat as a fenator of the College of Juftice under the title 
of lord Dreghorn. This judicial truft he executed with univerfal 
approbation till December 1796, when he died of a putrid fever. 
From his earlieft years he was the friend and lover of liberty, 
and appears to have predicted and rejoiced in the iflue of the 
American conteft. His fentiments concerning the French revo- 
lution, that all-embracing and all-abforbing fubjeét, are here 
ftated, and they feem to agree, in general, with what have been 
the avowed opinions of the Englifh oppofition in parliament. 
Though it is {aid that he fhared in the common fate of the mino- 
rity, calumny ; and was even accufed of favouring a revolution; 
yet he does not feem to have diftinguifhed himfelf by an open and 
manly oppofition to public meafures: on the contrary, we are 
told, in language which it is fomewhat difficult to under{tand, 
that, ‘ con{cious of the rectitude of his principles, he was nos 
afraid to avow them, but prudence made him obferve a cautious 
filence.? That his conduct was the refult of principle we have 
no doubt, and probably he intended that the remark fhould be 
applied to himfelf which he makes concerning Helvetius, who 
lett his Treatife on Man to be publifhed after his death, viz. that 
* he who follows that method has moft merit, for he can have 
no other motive than good will towards mankind.” But his 
Lordfhip fhould have diftinguifhed between the abftraét nature of 
Helvetius’s Inquiries, and the local and immediate intereft which 
conitituted the principal importance of his own. However, 
during the eventful ae 1792, 1793, 1794, and 1795, he 


kept a Journal of public Tranfactions, ¢ to give vent to his feel- 


ings and emotions,’ ‘ thinking it not wile or proper to {peak 
them 
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them out in public.” He made a felection from them, and, in 
compliance with his directions, thefe volumes make their ap- 
pearance. Befides thefe works, he wrote a fatirical opera, when 
young, againft the author of Douglas, and David Hume, which 
the editor thinks it right to fuppreis ; alfo a collection of Criminal 
Cafes, publifhed in 1774; and fome Law Traéts, which it is in 
contemplation to publifh. 

Of the works before us, the firft volume confifts of poems ; 
the compofition of which feems to have been his early and 
conftant delight. When a boy he amufed his fchool-fellows 
with rhymes, and, in his latter days, compofed more than 
a hundred ftanzas to exprefs his abhorrence of war and 
tyranny. ‘The editor invites criticifm by obferving that the 
latter are, perhaps, the moft beautiful of his productions. It 
would be faftidious to deny that there is fpirit and novelty in his 
perfonification of WAR. 

P. 155.—* In vain a helmet, large and tight, 
Attempts to fhelter from the fight 
Thy brutal length of jaw: 
Nor can thy fabre’s bafket-hilt, 
Tho’ ribbon-wreath’d, and double-gilt, 
Conceal the tiger-paw.’ 


Our author was the enemy of /ong poems, and not without 
caufe, for he was incapable of continuing long in a confiftent 
train of thought. Who would expe¢t, for inftance, in an in- 
dignant * Addrefs to the Powers at War,’ enforcing topics of 
benevolence and humanity, a fentiment like this—alluding to the 
felection of men for military fervice :— 


Pp. 168.—* Selection, fatal to the race, 
That muft degenerate apace, 
In time may wholly fil; 
Perfpefive that my foul delights— 
For, tyrant-man extind, the rights 
Of outrag’d brutes prevail.’ 


There is but one other poem of confiderable length; the 
leafing ftory of Zeyn Alafnam feeking the ninth ftatue. “This 
he has tranflated from the Arabian Nights into the eight fyllable 


verfe of Swift and Prior; he has not, like them, enlivened his - 


tale by happy ftrokes of wit or fatire, and yet he has effectually 
repreiied thofe romantic and poetic feelings, which are requifite 
for the enjoyment of eaftern extravagance, by the injudicious 
adoption of colloquial verfe, and the abfurd introduction of do- 
meftic allufions. The prince of Bajfra is teafed by pamphleteers, 
and dunned by creditors; and is in danger of being arrefted by a 
a iffued by the lord mayor and aldermen of the city of 

agdad. 

Correction muft have been a painful tafk, or we fhould not 


fee paflages which might otherwife have been excellent, de. 
graded 
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graded by offenfive vulgarities. The greater part of the two fol- 


lowing quatrains will, perhaps, remind our readers of the ex- 
wing qi pernap 
quifite paitoral Ballad of Shenftone :— 


Pp. 147.—* How I fondled and flutter’d the rofe 


To-day in her breaft that fhe wore ; 
She certainly could not fuppofe 
{| ever once thought on the flower. 


‘ I threaten’d to pluck off its head, 
Attempted its leaves to deftroy ; 

For when a feign’d ftruggle fhe made, 
Her bofom I touch’d BY THE BYE.” 


Inferior as are lord D.’s pretenfions to the character of poet, 


there is one little piece from which we might infer the capacity 
of rifing to excellence :— 


Pp. 126.—* NIGHT. 


« With toilfome day’s viciflitudes oppreft, 

In foothing fleep all living creatures reft ; 
True to the fun the flowers their foliage clofe, 
The drooping trees or feel, or feign repofe ; 

In ftreams lefs noify rapid rivers flow, 

The winds, exhaufted, rather breathe than blow ; 
And tho’ ftill fretting on his wavy bed, 

And tho’ his murmur ftill infpiring dread, 

Ocean appeas’d, partakes in fome degree 

Of Nature’s general tranquillity ; 

Of Night the guardian, and of Stars the queen, 
Th’ afcending Moon, in majefty [erene, 

Gives light and luftre to the folemn fcene.’ 


Yet this picture of repofe, to be allowed juft, muft be con- 
fidered as a reprefentation of fome individual fcene, not as a de- 
scription of the general phenomena of night, when the filence 
of the animated world ufually gives additional effe& to the noife 
of the ftream, the wind, and the ocean. But the majority of the 
imaller pieces are of the leaft poetical kind of poetry, the hu- 
mourous and fatirical. As their pretenfions are lower, theis fuc- 
cels is higher, and, the beff Argument; Thoughts on Divorces 5 
the Satire on Fobnfon's Stile; the difappointed Epicures; the 
Parliamentary Ditellifis ; and the Metamorphofis; will be allowed a 
refpectable place among that clafs of verfes. As a fpecimen of 
his epigrammatic {kill we extraét the following 


« 


VERSES WRITTEN ON A PIANO-FORTE.—P. 122. 


« Altho’ not play’d this inftrument by wind, 

Yet ’tis as changeable, and was defign’d 

To be an emblem of the female mind. 

At firit, its notes all {weet and gentle flow, 

But noify foon, and boifterous, they grow: 

Jutt fo with women, fools the men who court ye ; 

Piano while you’re maids; —but when you're married, —Forté.’ 


The 
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The larger volume contains ‘ Thoughts on various Subjects.’ 
They are not methodically arranged ; we fhall, therefore, sie 
them as connected by their fubjects. Among the juridical eflays 
is an ingenious and fubtle inquiry, * how a judge, whofe opinion 
has been overruled, ought to vote in fubfequent and {ubordinate 
qgueftions.’ Ina fuppoied cafe where it has previoufly been de- 
cided that a perfon is guilty, ought thofe judges who voted for 
his acquittal to take any fhare in the decifion concerning the 
the meafure of punifhment? 

Pp. 10.—‘ This,’ fays eur author, ‘ I apprehend, they ought to 
do. It may be faid, they cannot, with a fafe confcience, as their 
opinion is againit any punifhment : but this is not folid; they vote 
for punifhment upon compulfion, and a new ftate of the cafe: they 
one to do juftice as much as they poffibly can, that is, be for the 
leaft punifhment, as that comes neareft to what they think complete 
juftice: and if they do not do fo, they commit very great injuftice :” 
becaufe through their filence the feverer punifhment may, be infliéted. 
And p. 18.—‘ The maxim res judicata pro veritate habetur, does not 
apply here ; it is a prefumption, only a juit one, when the merits 
cannot be known, but it muft yield to truth; and the judge who 
voted againft the determination, ought to pay no regard to it in 
fubfequent and fubordinate queftions.’ 

Out of this inquiry arifes another on the mode of putting quef- 
tions for decifion, but as, in our Englifh courts, judges give their 
judgment upon the cafe generally, and not upon the legal prin- 
ciples, or diftinét points of argument, upon which the decifion 
may be fuppofed to reft; we leave this part of the edlay to the 
profeffional reader. 

Under the head of ¢ Fury Tria? our readers will meet, among 
much important and valuable matter, with fome remarks, which 
their zealous attachment to this precious and ineftimable inftitu- 
tion will make them, at firft, regard with a jealous eye. 

P, 49.—* I am apt to think that this mode of trial owes much of 
its reputation to verdicts given againtt the crown in times of political 
controverfy, which were fometimes far from being juit. Itis, how- 
ever, I admit, the beft mode in fuch times ; but in ordinary cafes, I 
apprehend it is not. I donot recolleét to have feen, in the courfe of 
my own practice for thirty-two years, one ordinary cafe; nor did I 
ever meet with a lawyer who could tell me, that in the coarfe of his 
practice he had feen one fuch cafe, in which the jury had differed 
from the court, and were in the right.’ 

They muft not, however, fuppofe his Lordthip in the leaft un- 
friendly to liberty or popular privileges: he proceeds thus : 

Pp. 50.—* It is very clear to me, that they ought to be judges of 
the law; becaufe no man ought to be condemned to punifhment, un- 
lefs the crime be fo palpable as to be perceptible to the moft illiterate, 
There is more reafon for contefting their right to be judges of the 
fact; becaufe to difcover the faé&, or truth, in the confufion and ob- 
fcurity created by contradiftory teflimonies, and eloquent pleadings, 
requires a degree of experience, knowledge, and ability, not nt 


expected 
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expected in ordinary jurors. It may be faid that this is fupplied 
by the charge of the judge. It is fo, generally; but then this 
gives too much power to the judge, efpecially if he be entitled to 
felect the petit jury.’ 

We notice the eflay on Appeals merely to exprefs our aftonifh- 
ment at the flagrant ignorance which his Lordfhip betrays, of 
englifh law. We have, indeed, in our courts, heard barrifters 
confefs that they did not underftand fome of the technical 
formalities of Scotch practice. But that a judge on the bench 
at Edinburgh, an elegant fcholar too, and a man of literary pre- 
tenfions, fhould be ignorant of the prominent features in the 
Englifh fyftem ot jurifprudence, even of the authority of the 
Houfe of Lords, to whofe fuperior jurifdi€tion his own decifions 
are fubjeét, is a ftriking circumftance, and one not very credi- 
table to the prefent {tate of legal information. 

P. 37-—* We never bear of an appeal to the houfe of peers from the 
king’s bench, common pleas, &c.; the reafon is, that in England they 
have another kind of appeal. The courts there, I believe, review 
the judgments of each other in a certain meeting and manner.’ 

The very new(papers might have informed his Lordfhip of the 
frequency of fuch appeals. And a reference to B. iii, ch. 25, of 
his Blackftone, would have corrected his mifconception of the 
appeals among the inferiour courts. The fact, in brief, is, that 
the king’s bench alone poflefles authority over the other courts, 
and that the ‘ exchequer chamber,’ which, in certain cafes only, 
examines ifs proceedings, is a new court, formed of the common 
pleas and exchequer, without any reference to the diftinct powers 
of thofe courts ; and that the houfe of lords is the dernier refort 
for the ultimate decifion of every civil aétion. Elfewhere our 
author obferves, that, ‘ jury trial is not known in the court of 
chancery, where the greateft part of litigated property depends,’ 
and does not feem to be aware of the general practice of fending 
to trial by a jury, all difputed facts which, from their nature, 
are fufceptible of proof by the teftimony of indifferent perfons. 

His remarks on the puni/bment of tranfportation concern the 
Scotch law, and the cafes of Mr. Muir, &c. He decidedly 
aflerts the error of the judgment againft them; maintains that 
they might legally have been bani/bed, but ought not to have 
been tranfported ; and very powerfully reprefents the cruelty of 
the fentence for crimes, which, it is confefled, deferve not capital 
punifhment. 

Pp. 71.—* If a man has been cundemned to death for theft, or fome 
other crime (for which that he fhould fuffer there is a reluctance,) he 
may very properly be pardoned, on condition that he agree to be ° 
tranfported to Botany Bay ; becaufe, though death may be the confe- 
quence, yet, as that is not certain, the offer is favourable: or, if the 
legiflature, fenfible that the over-feverity of the law has made the 
punifhment of a crime capital, when it ought only to have been ar- 
bitrary, it may very properly change the punifhment of certain death 

nte.. 
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into one which gives a chance of life ; but it is plain, that tranfpor- 
tation ought never to be inflicted but by way of mitigation.’ 

The Etiay on the Origin and Progrefs of Literary Property was 
firft publifhed in the year 1772. And it certainly will not add 
to the legal reputation of the author, when compared with the 
learned and even elegant judgments given by the Englifh judges 
in the year 1769, inthe famous cafe of Millar and Taylor, re- 
ported in Burrow 2303; or, with the final difcuffion in the 
houfe of lords in the year 1774. ‘The difpute, concerning the 
property of authors on their works after the expiration of the 
14 years, fecured by the ftatute of the 8th of Anne, thirty years 
ago agitated the literary public. It fleeps at prefent ; and as our 
author brings no valuable acceffion to the arguments before ufed, 
nor ftates thofe arguments with any force or originality, it is 
fufficient to obferve, that he oppofes the notion of Races pro- 
perty at common law. But we think it will be ufeful to give a 
{pecimen or two of his talents as a reafoner. The petitioners 
for the act of queen Anne ftated that they had been accuftomed 
to hold their copies ‘ As ther property;’ on which our author 
remarks, 

p. $3.—£ That the narrative only fets forth, that there had bees 
a conftant ufage of felling books, to be held as a property ; which is 
a plain acknowledgment by the petitioners themfelves, that there 
was here no real right of property, but only fomething which they 
had been pleafed to view as a fort of property, or compare to a real 
property.’ 

It would be a fufficient anfwer to obferve, that Mr. Horne 
Tooke fhews as to be the German pronoun Es, and to mean 
the fame as tt or which ; but what renders his Lordthip’s criti- 
cifm moft extraordinary, is the almoft invariable practice in the 
atteltation of wills ; xz. that the party delivers it ‘ As and for 
his laft will.’ Alfo the fame formulary is ufed in the execution 
of deeds ; which would, according to his lordfhip, prove fuch 
inftruments of to be wills and deeds, but fomething refembling 
wills and deeds. 

P. 122.—* It may, no doubt, be faid, that the author’s intention 
in publifhing a book was to give to the purchafer of a fingle copy, a 
right of property to that individual copy, but no more. To this it 
is anfwered, that whatever is the neceflary confequence of an aétion, 
mutt be deemed intended by it. Now the neceflary confequence of 
printing and felling a book, is to make it common property ; and no 
private bargain betwixt the author and bookfeller, can prevent a pur- 
chafer from making what ufe of his purchafe he pleafes.’ ' 

It would be difficult, perhaps impofilible, to find in any argu- 
mentative work fo much folecifm in the compafs of three pro- 
pofitions. ‘Lo affert that no private bargain can prevent the 
purchafer from acting as he pleafes, is to miftake the inability 
to prevent an illegal a&t, for incapacity to procure redrefs for it 
when committed. And the previous affertion, that the confe- 
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quence of felling a book is to make it common property, obvr- 
oufly begs the queftion ; fince the argument on the other fide 
maintains, that the book is fold under the tacit condition, that 
it fhall be applied only toa certain ufe: furely then it is abfurd 
to argue, that becanfe it is the neceffary confequence of an 
action, that one party may if he pleafes violate an implied en- 
gagement, therefore it is intended that he fheuld violateit. Hear 
this, ye ftewards, guardians, attornies, and truftees of every 
kind! and lament that the fenator of the college of juftice in 
Scotland was not Lord Chancellor in England. If our readers 
fhould think this criticifm too minute, we remind them that 
this production is from ¢ one having authority.’ 

_ On the Liberty of the Prefs the learned judge gives the follow- 
ing opinion :— 

Pp. 230.—* My ideas on this fubjeét are fhortly thefe: I think, 
that punifhment, or cenfure, ought to be inflicted on an author only 
when the publication is intended to calumniate or abufe private indi- 
viduals ; and that all general doétrines upon public affairs, or fpecu- 
lative fubjeéts, ought to be allowed to undergo an univerfal and un- 
limited difcuffion. ‘This is certainly a plain and fimple rule to go 
by, and it is likewife juft, as it is a publication of the firft kind only 
that can proceed from malice.’ 

This decifion coming from the bench falls with weight. At 
the fame time we mutt confefs, that it merits attention rather as 
the dium of authority, than the well fupported judgment of a 
philofopher. The enlightened advocate of liberty would furely 
take a more tenable {tation, and contend for the fame conclufion 
on lefs difputable principles than the affumption that there can 
be no malice in the political writer. He might urge the inva- 
riable tendency of power to abufe ; and the confequent neceflity 
of counteracting it, by giving liberty to the moft minute and 
extenfive examination into its origin, utility, and exercife; that 
the impofition of any re{traint upon this liberty, however flight 
Or apparently temperate, muft be highly dangerous, becaufe 
particular cafes would neccffarily fall under the decifion, or at 
leaft be expofed to the influence of the agents, minifters, and 
participators of that power. He would fortify this argument 
by remarking, that from the nature of the crime imputed, it 
could mot properly be the fubject of local cognizance ; that the 
matter invelligated being co-extenfive with the country itfelf, 
requires a tribunal partaking of its general influence; and that 
itis inherently ridiculous to allow a knot of individuals in an 
obfcure corner, to fit in judgment on the tranfa€tions of an 
empire, or the abitract truths which more or lefs affeét a world. 
He would maintain moreover,that though it be abfolutely neceflary 
that criminal intention thould be held eifential to egal guilt, yet 
that the cilence of crime, confidered politically, is found not in 
the mind of the actor, but in the effects or tendency of the a&: 
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that the moft dangerous, becaufe the moft fpecious, of all tyran- 
nies, is that which ufurps the cenforial power, and has for its 
avowed object the enforcement of morality. That the public 
welfare requires that each individual fhould have an ample 
fpace for the exercife of his private judgment, and that the re- 
{traints of law fhould be enforced only where dire&t and pal- 
able injury would otherwife be fuftained. He would hence 
infer, that there is no analogy between public and private libels, 
(allowing, for the fake of argument, that the latter are fit objects 
of judicial interference :) that the conftitution, the laws, the 
government, the religious eftablifhment, the good morals of a 
country, are not phyfical beings capable of fuffering pain or 
injuftice, but mere moral entities, the artificial creatures of 
focial policy. “hat before fuch fubjeéts can be fuppofed ca- 
pable of receiving injury from a libel, they muft in fact afflume 
that arbitrary, perfonal, ftationary form which conftitutes the 
effence of defpotifm. That whilft they preferve their true 
character, and whilft the advantages which attend them are fuf- 
ficiently extenfive, and fufficiently obvious to be generally par- 
taken and generally acknowledged, publications refleding how- 
ever unjuftly upon them, can call for no other treatment than 
that of either refpe&ful refutation, or filent contempt. That, 
confequently, this ftrong prefumption muit always be fuggelted 
by every reltriction of the prefs ; that he who would defend an 
inftitution by fuch means, can be influenced only by a regard to 
the profits which he privately reaps from its corruptions. 
Such are the topics which it would have afforded us pleafure to 
fee difculled by Lord Dreghorn with the learning and authority 
he poffefled. Perhaps we ought to apologife for this long digref- 
fion ; but the fubje@ is clofely connected with every literary un- 
dertaking, and infinitely dear to the bet interefts of mankind. 
The Thoughts on the Right of Patronage were firft publifhed in 
the year 1766. They are a {piritid and judicious remonttrance 
againft the right of prefentation to the miniftry in Scotland, 
fimilar to advowfons in England. ‘The practice is examined 
on principles of mere policy, as it affects the interefts of the 
country, crown, and clergy. As the bafis of his argument, he 
maintains the utility of religion to the ftate, by reconciling ‘ the 
bulk of mankind to the inequality and hardthips to which they 
are fubjected from the imperfection of political inftitutions, 
and confiders it as a powerful indimisinent tn the hands of go- 
vernment. ‘[his, our readers will recolle&, refembles Hume's 
tamous defence of church eftablifhments ; but our author draws 
Caleaaenitis of a different kind. “The violent fettlement of cler- 
gymen by the prefentation of patrons, and under the fiction ofa 
call from the parifh, which psefbyterian forms Tequire, pro- 
duces diffatisfaction, tumults, and at length Jeceffian. Hence 
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every parifh is burthened with the charge of an additional 
church and minifter, and the expence ultimately falls on the 
landholders. He admits that the crown feems to be interefted 
in perpetuating its influence by patronage ; but thinks that it is 
fecretly raifing a formidable enemy in the feceding minifters. 
The clergy, too, he afferts, are interefted in the abolition of a 
practice which threatens to annihilate their influence, and drive 
all the religious among the fchifmatics ; and finally infifts, that 
patronage is deftructive of the object of religion. His effay on 
‘ The Comfort and Inftru€tion of the common People’ merits 
the attention of thofe who are anxious to counteraét the irreli- 
gious fpirit of the times. The following reflections are 
folid. 

Pp. 271.—* The clergy might, if they pleafed, do a great deal. 
The rich and the poor do not like the fame fort of fermons; for 
obvious reafons, it is impoffible they fhould. The poor are moft 
ready to believe and embrace the doétrines of religion, but the fplen- 
did good works of virtue is beyond their narrow comprehenfion. 
What can be more incongruous, than to defcant on charity, toa fet 
of men, moit of whom have but eight-pence a day? Difcourfes on the 
vanity of riches, the danger of poffeffing them, the myfteries of reli- 
gion, and the future happinefs of the poor, are thofe which do, and 
muft delight the bulk of mankind. By what art did Mr. Whitefield 
draw thoufands, and ten thoufands, daily to hear him? It was not by 
declaiming on moral fubjeéts. He humbled the rich, he comforted 
the poor; and whoever will do fo with tolerable ability, muft be 
popular.’ 

Some of the political effays are on the great principles of 
philofophy: others, on the public tranfactions of the times. 
On thefe fubje&ts, he evinces a {trong bias towards thofe opi- 
nions to which fafhion has affixed the title of the new philofophy ; 
but by no means an indifcriminate attachment to them. Wa- 
vering betwixt contending parties, he with great fpirit difputes 
the propriety of Solon’s famous law. 

p. 138.—* Another, and indeed the chief proof of this pofition, is 
the law by which he ordains, under a fevere penalty, every citizen to 
take a fide when the ftate fhall be divided into parties: his obje&, 
(according to Plutarch) being to prevent a felfifh apathy, and oblige 
men to take a part, and fhare danger with the worthy. An enaét- 
ment at once inconfiderate and unjuft; for reflection on the nature of 
mankind, or recolleétion of what experience long before his time had 
proved, muft have fatisfied him, that all might be in the wrong, egre- 
gioufly, violently, equally fo ; but in fuch cafe the lover of truth and 
juftice, though neither felfith nor timid, cannot enrol himfelf with any 
clafs; he will diffent from every one of them, and the law mutt ope- * 
rate as a fpecies of perfecution for con{cience fake, and ftimulate to 
diffimulation and duplicity of condud. 

‘ The impartial citizen muft, in fuch a cafe, feel very difagree- 
able: fomewhat like a man who fhuts his ears when looking at a 
dance, and very like a man perfectly fober in a large company per- 
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feftly drunk. According to Solon’s law, Cato ought to have been 
punifhed, for he fided neither with Czfar nor Pompey; cam alii ad 
Ca/farem inclinarent alii ad Pompeium folus Cato fecit aliquas et reipublicar 
partes. Senec. Ep. 104.’ 7 

Thofe who think that a perfon in fuch a ftate is better quali- 
fied to difcern truth, than one who fixes himfelf on either fide, 
will perufe with intereft the various articles connected with the 
“politics of our own times. He avows his defire that republi- 
canifm fhould be fairly tried as an experiment, though he de- 
precates its introduction into our ifland. He is the friend of 
parliamentary reform as the true intereft of the king and minif- 
ters ; and maintains, that ftatefmen fhould run before the public 
in the reformation of abufes, as the beft fecurity of their own 
power. Though he is attached to the writings of Turgot, Con- 
dsrcet, and above all of Afercier, he does not aile:.t to their fa- 
vourite theory of perfecibility. This he has oppofed only by 
contending that its advocates muft, to be coniilient, admit of 
the total difufe of animal food; and at fome length traces a 
parallel between the tyranny of the European over the African, 
and that of the man over the brute. He pleafantly illuftrates 
this arguinent : 

Pp. 312.—* Not long after this, he met a number of farmers in his 
neighbourhood one morning, running up a hill, above his houfe, with 


wonderful eagernefs: upon his inquiring what the matter was, they 
told him, that they were in purfuit of a fox, who had taken feveral 


lambs from each of their flocks; upon which they got out into a 
great rage againft the cunning beaft, calling him, villain, robber, 
and fly rafcal! but they comforted themfelves with the thought, that 
they would foon be able to put himto death. Upon which my friend 
looked archly at them, and faid, Pray, good people, what would 
you have done with the lambs, if se had not taken them away? They, 
no douht, feeling the force of the queftion, returned him a look, and 
ran on without making any anfwer; and their filence was certainly 
judicious.’ 

The argument of neceffity, he infifts, proves too much, even 
that men might eat each other; that Mr. Godwin’s doétrine, 
«« that virtue enjoins us to do our utmoft to promote the happi- 
ne[s of inte//'gent beings,” fhould be extended to all antmated harm- 
lefs beings ; and that where virtue to that extent cannot be prac 
tifed, fociety ought not to be confidered as perfect. Whatever 
ingenuity there may be in this reafoning, it certainly does not 
prefs upon the doétrine it oppofes, with the weight of the argue 
ment founded on the principles of population, as lately ftated by 
an able author*. The utmoft that it requires from the advo- 
cates of perfeétibility is a corre@tion of their language, not a 


relinquifhment of their theory. } 





* See Analytical Review, Vol. xxviii. p. 119. 
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The differtation to prove that Troy was not taken by the 
Greeks, was firft publithed in the Tranfactions of the Edinburgh 
Royal Society. He does not, like Mr. Bryant, deny the exiftence 
of Troy, but after general arguments derived from the neceflary 
uncertainty of all antient hiftory, and the little authority which 
Homer fecms to have poffeffed, as an hiftorian, among the an- 
cients; and an acknowledgement that his own effay is princi- 
pally taken from Dio Chryfoftomus, a Greck writer, in the 
time of Trajan ; he preffes a variety of ingenious arguments to 
fhew the improbability of the ftory. It would be ufelels to 
analyfe reafonings whofe force depends altogether on very mi- 
nute confiderations: we fhall do better by extracting the opi- 
nion of Adam Smith, in a letter to the author. 

Introd. rp. 27.—* I have read your differtation twice over with 
great pleafure ; and I fo far agree with you, as to be fatisfed that 
there is not one fingle fact relating to the Trojan war, of which the 
hiftorical truth can, even in its moft effential circumftances, be at all 
depended on. ‘lo fuppofe, however, that it is more probable that 
Helen was an honeft woman, that Hector killed Achilles, and that 


Troy was not taken, than the oppofite events, I fufpect is rather a 
ftrong conclufion.’ 


Thefe are the mott elaborate of the eflays. The topics of 
the others are various and interefting: they are on criminal 
law ; capital punifhment ; the ancient democracies ; la Fayette ; 
‘Turgot—in which he difcufles fome of the doétrines of the 
french fchool;, revolution; the promoters of revolution ; 
French principles—all of which, he ftates, are to be found in 
an Englifh pamphlet, by Marchamont Needham, firlt printed in 
1656, and reprinted in 1764, but which he has never been able 
to procure, having found only a tranflation of it in Les Loifirs de 
Chevalier d’Eon ; emigrants ; the new French almanacks ; Ana- 
charfis Clootz ; Plato’s republic; labour; Highlands of Scot- 
land ; religion, confidered as the ufeful ally of the ftate ; incre- 
dulity ; education—in which he denics the utility of claffical 
literature; happinefs ; language; Dr. Johnfon’s ftile; pla- 
giarifm ; Chriftina Queen of Sweden ; Socrates, &c. All of 
them reficét honour oa our author’s memory, as difplaying an 
uniform regard for human happinefs: they exhibit a mind de- 
voted to elegant literature and fpeculative philofophy, a difpo- 


ition not to be fettercd by authority, and frequent acutenefs of 


inveftigation. ‘The prominegt defect apparent throughout is 
incorrectnefs. He reafons often weakly, and in his happieft 
etfurts is more acute than comprehentive or confiftent. He ° 


. does not appear to have embraced thofe primary and univerfal 


principles of tafte or fceience, which alone could have enabled 
ium to compare together his various opinions, and harmenioutly 
adjuft them by the itri&t ryleg of logic. 
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Art. tv. Delineations of Exotic Plants cultivated in the Royal 
Garden at Kew, drawn and coloured, and the botanical Cha- 
ratters difplayed according to the Linnean Syftem, by Francis 
Bauer, Botanic Painter to his Majefty. Publifhed by W. 
T. Aiton, his- Majefty’s Gardener, at Kew. Printed by 
Bulmer, for Nicol. 1796. No.1,and 2. Ten Plates in: 
each Number. Price each Number, 4]. ros. coloured, 11. 1s. 
plain. 

THs work, like the Hortus Kewenfis, of which it may be 
confidered as a part, is a production of the bankfian fchool : 
and does honour’ to its patronels the queen; to her gardener 
the fon of the late excellent Aiton; to Bauer, a native of Auftria, 
that admirable artift who was brought over into this country by 
the long to be regretted John Sibthorp, and whom the muni- 
ficence of her majefty will, we hope, long detain here; and 
to Mackenfie the engraver, under whofe eye they were pro- 
bably coloured. After a careful and minute inipeétion of the 
plates, we do not hefitate to prenounce them to be the beft 
which have ever been prefented to the public.. “Thefe two 
numbers confift of figures of twenty fpecies of Erica in the fol- 
lowing order. Erica vifcaria, halicacaba, obliqua, longifolia, 
umbeliata, fajcicularis, Monfonia, grandiflora, Plukenetiana, 
Sebana, fexfaria, confpicua, cruenta, marifolia, mucofa, urceolaris, 
glutincja, comofa, toxifolia, Maffoni. 

« It will appear fingular,’ fays the ingenious editor in his preface, 
‘ that engravings of plants fhould be publifhed without the addi- 
tion of botanical defcriptions of their generic and fpecific charaéters ; 
but it is hoped, that every botanait will agree, when he has ex- 
amined the plates with attention, that it would have been a ufelefs 
tafk to have compiled, and a fuperfluous expence to have printed 
any kind of explanation concerning them. Each figure is in- 
tended to anfwer itfelf every queftion a botanift can with te afk, 
refpecting the ftructure of the plant it reprefents. The fituation of 
the leaves and flowers are carefully imitated, and the fhape of each 
is given in a magnified as well as in a natural fize. The internal 
ftruéture of the flower, refpe&ting the fhape, and the comparative 
fize of its component parts, is alfo carefully difplayed. Nothing, 
therefore, zppears to be wanting, but the fynonyms of fuch au- 
thors as may have before defcribed it, and the fpecific difference by 
which each fpecies is technically diftinguifhed from all others of the 
fame genus. For thefe the reader is referred to the intended edi- 
tion ite Hortus Kewenfis where every plant will be inferted by the 
name engraved under it; and where defcriptions of each, if found 
neceflary to diftinguifh them from plants of which proper defcrip- 
tions or figures have not been publifhed, will be given at length.’ 

This plan of publication we moft entirely approve; Jacquin, 
in his later performances, firft fet the example’; and a hope 
that this accurate and fplendid work will, in our own country, 
prevent the evil of mafiy and unwieldy folios, wherein the au- 
thor feems to fancy it incumbent-upon him to fpread out in a 
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large type, and on hot-prefled paper, which mutt at leaft equal 
in typographical luxury the beauties of the oppofite plate, a de- 
fcription as long as the figure of the plant, too frequently eked 
out by trivial or irrelevant obfervations. Ts 


Arr. v. Synopfis Plantarum infulis Britannicts indigenarum ; 
compleétens Churaéteres Genericos © Specificos fecundum Syflema 
fexuale difiributes, curante J. Symons, A. B, Societ. Linn. 
Soc. White. 1798. 12mo. Price §s. 


Tuts work confifts of the fhorter generic, and the fpecific 
characters of what are vulgarly called perfeé? plants, the Felices, 
and the genera L£quifetum, bycopadium, Prlularia and Ifoetes, 
arranged according to I] hunberg’s alteration of the Linnean 
fyftem, in which the plants belonging to Monoecia, Dioecia, 
and Polygamia, are difpofed among the nineteen preceding claffes. 
“The remaining orders of the Cryptozamia clafs, he fays, he may 

offibly, at fome future time, give in form of afupplement. He 
profeties to follow, as his principal guide in making out his cata- 
logue, Withering’s arrangement of Britifh plants, publifhed in 
1796, but in the mode of inferting the fubdivifions of the genera 
ot each clafs he has adopted the plan of Hudfon. He fays the 
effential generic and fpecific eharacters are moitly taken from 
Gmelin’s edition of Linnzus’s Syftema Nature, Murray’s latt 
edition of the Sy{tema Vegetabilium, and the 2d edition of the 
Species Plantarum, with accafional alterations from other writers, 
as Aiton, Curtis, Hoffman, Hudfon, Jacquin, L’Heritier, 
Lightfoot, Goodenough, Sibthorp, Smith, Stokes, Willdenow, 
Withering, and Woodward, giving the preference in a fpecific 
name or {pecific character, fometimes to one and fometimes to 
another. Whether fuch preference be the refult of a€tual ob- 
fervation, the work does not afford us any data to determine, 
but in one inftance we have found him tranflating into Latin 
an erroneous tranflation of Withering. ‘ Foliis ternatis’ in the 
Specific character Oxalts acetofelia, in the firft edition of the Bota- 
mical Arrangement, was tranflaied ‘ leaves growing by threes.’ 
Tn the fecond edition this error was corre€ted to ‘ leaves three- 
fold.’ in the third edition the error of the firft edition was 
rettored, and we Have ‘ leaves three together,’ and this error our 
author tranflates ¢ foliis ¢ernis,’ contrary to Linnzus and to na- 
ture, 

As a fpecimen of the work, we fhall give the genus V’/a, 
from the obfervations, as he informs us in his pretace, of Mr. 
T. F. Forfter, junior. 

©Viota. 

‘ Cal. 5-phyllus, fapra bafin corolle adhwrens. Ccr. 5-petala, 
irregularis, poftice cornuta. .dutber@ coherentes. Caps. 1-locularis, 
3-valyis. 


‘ © Acaules. 
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‘* Acaules. 
‘ hirta. 1. V. foliis cordatis pilofo-hifpidis, fcapis hifpidis. 
«* * Acaules, folonifere. 
* odorata. 2. V. foliis cordatis, ftolonibus reptantibus fupra terram, 
fcapis glabris. 
‘ paluftris. 3. V. foliis reniformibus, ftolonibus reptantibus infra 
terram, fcapis glabris. 
©*** Caulefcentes. 
canina. 4. VY. caule adultiore adfcendente canaliculato, foliis ob- 
longo-cordatis. 
la&ea. 5. V. caule adfcendente tereti, foliis ovato-ellipticis. 
© *** An Viola pumila Villars ? 
6e** © Caulefentes, figmatibus urceolatis. 
tricolor. 6. V. caule angulato diffufo, foliis oblongis incifis, fti- 
pulis pinnatifidis, corolla calyce multo majori. 
arvenfis. 7. V. caule angulato diffufo, foliis infimis fubrotondo 
crenatis, caulinis oblongis, ftipulis pinnatifidis, 
corolla calycis fere longitudine. 
lutea, . V. caule triquetro fimplici, foliis infimis ovato-fub- 
cordatis, caulinis lanceolatis crenatis ciliatis, fti- 
pulis incifo-pinnatifidis. Viola grandi-flora. Hudj.’ 
In an appendix the author prefents us with the following 
additions to the Britith Flora; Schsenus minimus characterifed 
by Mr. Ferfter, with a defcription from the manufcripts of the 
Jate Mr. Hudfon ; Viola amsena, with a {pecific character and 
defcription by Mr. Forfter ; Althea hirfuta L. found by Mr. 
Rayer; Fumaria fpicata B L. found by Mr. Rayer and Mr. 
Foriter, and which our author confiders as a diftin&t {pecies 
which he calls F. tenuifolta; and Epilobium rofeum Schreb. tound 
by Mr. Curtis and Mr. E. Forfter. tT. 


Art. vi. The Nurfe,a Poem, Tranflated from the Italian A 
Luigi Tanfillo. By William Rofcoe. 4to. Price 6s.. Cadell 
and Davies. 1798. 


A BEAUTIFUL verfion, or rather paraphrafe, of a beautiful 
original, which fhould be read by every mother with par- 
ticular attention ; and its precepts liftened to by every mother, 
who is not abfolutely incapable of nurfing her own offspring. 
Tanfillo was contemporary with Ariofto, Bembo, and the Tat- 
fos ; and cultivated the Italian mufes with almoft equal fuccefs. 
Some of his more early productions were tainted with licen- 
tioufnefs ; but his Balia, the poem before us, has a very dif-. 
ferent tendency ; * And (fays his tranflator) if it fhould produce _ 
in any degree the effect which its author intended, will be a 
much better compenfation to mankind for the indifcretions of 
his youthful pen, than even his poem on the Lagrime di San 
Piero; or, Saint Peter’s Tears. / 

Mr. R. with great propriety infcribes his work to Mrs. R. 
in the following charming /onnet : 
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‘ As thus in calm domeftic leifure bleft, 
J wake to priTisH notes th’ ausonran ftrings, 
Be thine the ftrain; for what the poet fings 
Has the chafte tenor of thy life expreft. 
And whilft delighted, to thy willing breaft, 
With rofy lip thy fmiling infant clings, 
Pleas’d I reflect, that from thofe healthful fprings 
~—Ah not by thee with niggard love repreft— 
Six fons fucceffive, and thy later care, 
Two daughters fair have drank; for this be thine 
Thofe beft delights approving confcience knows, 
And whilft thy days with cloudlefs funs decline, 
May filial love thy evening couch prepare, 
And footh thy lateft hours to foft repofe. W. R. 


The tranflation is elegantly printed, together with the ori- 
ginal on the oppofite page. We will give the firft four ftanzas 
in both languages as a fpecimen. P. 2. 


* CAPITOLO PRIMO. 


¢ Donne ben nate, 1 cui bei colli preme 
Quel fantiflimo giogo d’ Imeneo, 
Onde buon frutto ipera ogni uman feme ; 


‘ Se gia mai voce io defiai d’ Orfeo, 
(Com’ uom che in cor di fera pieta brami) 
Mentre prigion di donna Amor mi feo; 


‘ Oggi, bench’ io fia fuor di quei legami, 
Pia che mai defiarla mi bifogna: 
Ch’ effer, Donne, non pud, ch io pur non ami. 


« Amo, ma d’ uno amor, che non agogna 
Cofa di reo; né m’ arde di desio 
Che porti pentimento, né vergogna. 
* CANTO 1, 

« Accomplifh’d Dames, whofe foft confenting minds 
The rofy chain of wiiling Hymen binds! 
If e’er one prouder with my bofom felt 
By magic itrains the liftening foul to melt, 
(Mov’d by fuch ftrains the woodlands Orpheus drew,} 
‘That with infpires me whilft I fing to you. 
—What tho’ the pleafing bonds no more I prove, 
I own your,charms, nor e’er fhall ceafe to love ; 
Not with fuch love as feeds a wanton flame, 
Attended clofe by penitence and fhame !’ 


The following addrefs to the ladies is a morceau too precious 
to be withholden from our readers. P. 15. 


‘ Does not remorfe, ye fair, your bofoms gnaw, 
Rebellious to affection’s primal law? 
Perfift ye fill, by her mild voice unaw’d, 
Falfe to yourlelves, your offspring, and your God? 
Mark but your proper frame—what wond’rcus art, 
WVhat fine arrangement rules in every part ; 
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As the blood rufhcs thro’ each fwelling vein, 
The ruddy tide appropriate veilels {train ; 
And whilit around the limpid current flows, 
To fhape and ftrength th’ uncon‘cious embryon grows, 
But when ‘tis born, then nature’s fecret force 
Gives to the circling ftream another courfe ; 
The ftarting beverage meets the thirity lip, 
*Tis joy to yield it, and ’tis joy to fip. 
So when th’ experienced chieftain leads along 
To diftant enterprize his warrior throng, 
He, as they move, with ever watchful cares 
Their ftores of needful nutriment prepares ; 
Still prompt, e’er hunger afk, or thirft invade, 
With due fupplies and ftationary aid.’ 
In Canto ii. P. 43..and elfewhere, we have exhibited a fhock- 
ing picture of a hireling nurfe. P. 43. 
‘ O paft all human tolerance the curfe, 
The endlefs torments of a hireling nurfe ! 
If to your children no regard were due, 
For your own peace avoid the harpy crew 
A race rapacious, who with ceafelefs rife. 
Ditturb the Rream of calm dometftic life.’ 


On which our tranflator makes the following juft obferva- 
tions. Note. P. 9. 

‘ The refentment fhewn by the author again{t hired nurfes, may 
in many inftances be juft, but he has tot: ally forgotten to enumerate 
the injuries and difadvantages which tlic nurfe he: rfelf experiences. 
The firft facrifice which fhe is required to make, a facrifice neceilary 
perhaps for her fubjiltence, is to fupprefs her maternal feelings, 
and by difcarding her own child, make way for that of another. 
From that momert all her cares and attention are expected to be 
transferred to her adopted child, as effectually as if her affections 
had been changed by a miracle, or an a& of ‘parliament. When 
this point is accomplithed, and fhe can ‘* forget her fucking child,” 
fhe is then qualified for her office, and has ali the trouble and anx- 
iety of a mother without her enjoyments. ‘This employment fhe is 
to exercife under the immediate direction and controul of a fuperior, 
who, confcious that fhe has deferted her own duty, weakly endea- 
vours to compenfate for the performance of it by an extraordinary 
degree of fondnefs for her child, and the nurfe (whofe affeétion 
for it is often much mo §. fincere than that of the mother) is con- 
tinually harraffed with dire€tions, cautions, and reproofs, that em- 
bitter every moment of her life. If her negligence affords a juft 
ground of complaint, her fondnefs excites a fecret jealoufy in the 
breaft of the mother, who, whilft fhe refufes to take thofe methods 
which nature has prefcribed, to fecure the affections of a child, 
repines when fhe fees them transferred to another. That the 
dreadful circumitance to which the author adverts in the text, fome- 
times happens, cannot he denied ; but it may wih confidence be 
afferted, that it is at leaft as ufual for the nurie to receive infeétion 
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from the child, as the child from the nurfe; and for this re- 
linquifhment of the deareft ties in nature, this abdication of her 
own humble but peaceful roof, and renunciation of domeftic en- 
joyment ; this certainty of fuffering much, and probability of be- 
coming a prey to diforders which may never be eradicated ; the is to 
reit fatisied with a pitiful compenfation in money, whilft ‘the diffi- 
pated mother purfues her pleafures, and joins in the fentiments of 
the poet againft the pride, the obftinacy, and the extravagance of 
a hireling nurfe.’ 
In the conciuding lines of the tranflation, a well turned com- 
pliment is paid to the duchefs of Devonfhire. P. 65. 
‘ O happier times, to truth and virtue dear, 
Roll fwiftly on! O golden days appear ! 
Of noble birth, when every matron dame, 
Shall the high mced of female merit claim ; 
Then lovelieft, when her babe in native charms 
Hangs on her breaft or dances in her arms, 
‘hus late with angel grace along the plain, 
Hluftrious Devon led Britannia’s train ; 
And whilft by frigid fafhion unreprett, 
She to chatfte tran{ports open’d all her breaft, 
Joy’d her lov’d babe its playful hands to twine 
Round her fair neck, or midf her locks divine, 
And from the fount with every grace imbued, 
Drank heavenly ne&tar, not terreftrial food.’ ALR. 


Art. vit. Britifh Public Characters of 1798. Phillips. 8vo. 
§28 pages. Price 8s. 6d. 


We mult fay, and we fay it with concern, that this volume 
contains little more information refpecting moft of the charac- 
ters it celebrates, than what may be found in the new{fpapers 
and magazines of the day : anecdotes told without circumflan- 
tiality, and exhibiting little title to credit. The way too, in 
which the writers often comment upon the charaéters under 
review, has fomething fo {trikingly peculiar in it, and to ufe a 
vulgar term, has fo much the air of CANT, that we cannot 
atways perfuade ourfelves that they wrote from the heart. 
Thefe Pustrc CHARACTERS appear rather to be made FOR 
the public, than te be drawn by a correct hand, with the ani- 
mating pencil of truth and fenfibility. The timidity of the 
author never fuffers us for a moment to forget the interelt of the 
book feller. 

We muft, however, except from thefe remarks, the lives of 
\ir. D’Hraeli and Mr. Thomas Taylor ; concerning whom the 
biographers appear to poffefs authentic information, and to 
write with feclingand {pirit. Indeed the life of Mr. ‘Taylor is 
extremely affecting, and he muft have a weak, or a bad mind, 
who can read it without emotion. Mr. Taylor appears to bea 
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very uncommon man, who, amidft difficulties which would 
have broken the fpirit of nine-tenths of mankind, has attained 
eminence in literature, and excellence in life. This narrative 
appears to us of more value than all the reft of the volume, and 
we recommend it affectionately to the attention of our readers. 
The hiftory of Mr. G. Wakefield is alfo given at fome length, 
and doubtlefs, from an authentic fource; Mr. W. having 
publifhed a very interefting account, full of various and enter- 
taining anecdotes, of his own eventful, inftructive, and merito- 
rious life: for however fome of Mr. W.’s acquaintance may 
differ from him in opinion concerning religion and politics, 
amongft them there is but one opinion as to his literature, 
his magnanimity, and his benevolence. 

Anxious to give our readers a fpecimen of the beft ingredient 
which this collection contains, we feleét the following :— 

Pp. 108.—* Mr. Taylor, however, finding the fituation of an ufher in 
itfelf extremely difagreeable, and when attended with fuch a fepara- 
tion from his partner in calamity, intolerable, determined, if pofti- 
bie, to obtain a lefs irkfome employment; and at length, by the 
exertions of his few friends, he obtained a clerk’s place in a re{pect- 
able ban!ing-houfe in the city. In this ftuation, however, he at firit 
fuffered greatly ; for as his income was but fifty pounds a year, and 
this paid quarterly ; and as he had not any money to fpare for him- 
felf, and could not from his embarrafiments quit his lodging at Cam- 
berwell, he was unable to procure nutriment in the courfe of the 
day, adequate to the great labours he endured. Hence, he was fo 
exhaufted by the time he reached home in the evening, that he fre- 
quently fell fenfelefs on the floor. 

‘ We are informed that Mr. T. foon after he was fettled in this 
new employment, took a houfe at Walworth, by the affiftance of a 
friend, who had been his {chool-fellow ; finding a refidence at fome 
{mall diftance from town, neceflary for his own health, and that of 
Mrs. T.. and much more favourable to the cultivation of his mind, of 
which he never feems to have loft fight, even amidft the lafiitude of 
bodily weaknefs, the pain incident to uncommon fatigue, and the 
immediate preflure of want. 

‘ About this time Mr. T.’s ftudies, it feems, were chiefly confined 
to chemiftry. Of all the authors in this branch of natural philofo- 
phy, he was moft attached to Becher, whole Phyfica Subterraiva he 
read with great avidity, and became a complete convert to the doc- 
trines of that illuftrious chemift. He did not, however, negle& ma- 
thematics ; but, in confequence of having thought much on the qua- 
drature of the circle, and believing he had difcovered a method bv 
which the rectification of it might be geometrically, though not 
arithmetically, obtained, he found means to publifh a quarto pam- 
phlet on that fubjeét, which he entitled, «* A new Metliod of rea. 
foning in Geometry.” The fabflance of this pamphlet, as it did not 
attract the attention of the public, he has fince given to the would in 
a note, in the firft volume of his tranflation of Proclus on Euclid. 

‘ Hitherto Mr. T.’s ftudies may be confidered as mere!y prepar- 
tory to thofe fpeculations, which were to diftinguifh him in the lite- 
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rary world ; at leaft, they are confidered in this light by the follow: ors 
of Plato. It appears too, that, without knowing it, he was led to 
the myftick difcipline of that fublime philofopher, in the exact order 
prefcribed by his difciples; for he began with ftudying the works of 
Ariftotle. He was induced, it feems, to engage in ‘this courfe of 
ftudy, by a paflage in Sir Kenelm Digby’s treatile ‘* on Bodies and 
Man’s Soul,” in “which he fays, “* that the name of Ariftoile ought 
never to be mentioned by fcholars but with reverence, on account of 
his incomparable worth.” This eulogium from a man who was very 
far from being a peripatetic, determined Mr. T. to enter on the ftudy 
of Ariftotle, as foon as he could procure any of his works, and had 
fafficiently recovered his knowledge of Greek. 

‘ Bya fortunate circumftance, he foon met with a copy of that 
philofopher’s pliyfics, and before he had read a page,.was fo ena- 
moured with his pregnant brevity, accuracy, and depth, that he re- 
folved to make the itudy of Ariftotle’s philofophy the great butinefs 
of his life. Such, indeed, was his avidity to accomplifh this defign, 
that he was foon able to read that great mafter in the original ; and 
has often been heard to fay, that he ‘learned Greek rather through the 
Greek philofophy, than the Greek philofophy through Greek. 

‘ hese ever, as he was engaged every day in the banking-houfe 
till at leaft feven in the evening, and fometimes till nine or ten, he was 
obliged to devote part of the night to ftudy. Hence we are informed, 
that for feveral years, while he. was at the banker’: s, he {feldom went 
to bed before two or three o’clock in the morning; and having, by 
contemplative habits, learned to diveft himfelf during the time which 
he fet apart for ftudy of all concern about the common affairs of life, 
his attention was not diverted from Ariftotle, either by the inconve- 
niences ariling trom his flender income, or folicitude about the bufi- 
nefs of the day.’ 

We under!tand that a new edition of this work is coming 
out with confiderable alterations ; we fhall be happy to call 
them improvements, 


Art. vit. Bisgraphical Memairs of the French Revolution 
By John Adolphus, F.s. A. 2vol. Price 16s. Cadell 
and Davies. ; 
Hr, whe duly weiglis the difficulties which attend the collec- 

tion ot fuéts the leaft remarkable, in the lives even of men who 

have occupied no public fphere of action, and who have excited 
no prejudices againit them by oppofition to received opinions, 
or eftablithed fy{ftems, is alone able to appreciate the credibility 
of fach works as that which now claims our attention. Let 
us fuppofe that Mr. Adolphus, when he wrote the volumes be- 
fore us, was tree from every bias which indifpofes the mind to 
cool examination ot evidence: let us fuppofe him equally in- 
clined to hear the friends and the enemies, to record the virtues 
and the vices of every charaéter which he undertook to deli- 
neate: ftill our author heard but the dant report of the good 
and cvil imputed to his heroes; he was far removed from the 
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theatre of their actions, deftitute of all perfonal knowledge of 
their difpofitions and endowments, and unacquainted with the 
imperious circumftances in which they were placed. We ought 
likewife to remember, that, as there is little analogous in the 
hiftory of our fpecies to the events of the French revolution, 
fo little could be derived from previous experience or obferva- 
tion, to affift the biographer in the work which he has under- 
taken. 

It, however, we find, at the very beginning of thefe Memoirs, 
the author declaring himfelf to be, not a witnefs, but an advo- 
cate ; not an indifferent hiftorian, but a zealous partifan ; if we 
find that he turns over the volumes which have been written on 
the characters which intereft his feelings, to fearch for matter of 
apology for one party, and of accufation for another party, he 
will be at once deprived of all title to that attention, which 
even well-difpofed ignorance might claim. We invite our 
readers to attend to the following paflage, which occurs in the 
very firft page, and to judge for themfelves, whether it be not 
the language of one, who, having chofen his party, is folicitous 
only for its defence. 

Vol. 1. p. 1.—* The fyftem of obloquy fo invariably purfued 
againft this unhappy and truly amiable fovereign, has been attended 
with fo much effect, that he is generally confidered as confined in his 
intebleéts, limited in his education, frivolous in his purfuits, infenfible 
to difhonour, the flave of fenfuality, without genius, courage, or 
veracity. From the publications of the beft informed and moft im- 
partial hiftorians, from the relu€tant confeflions of his adverfaries, and 
from the evidence of authentic faéts, I fhall endeavour to controvert 
this opinion, and to reprefent Louis the friend and model of virtue, 
the victim of intrigue and perfecution. Several well-informed hifto- 
rians have borne teftimony to the virtues of this unfortunate monarch, 
and have difplayed his motives in their proper light ; but I have not 
relied entirely on their narratives ; 1 have furveyed the contrary fide, 
and, in order to eftablifh truth, have explored the fource of calumny, 
and inveitigated, as accurately as poflible, the origin of every 
flander.’ 

The characters which pafs under the review of our author, 
are thofe of the King, Queen, the Princefs Elizabeth, and the 
Dauphin of France ; Bailly, Benoit, Etienne-Charles de Lome- 
nie de Brienne, Briffot, Chabot, Clootz, Condorcet, Danton, 
Defmoulins, Dumouriez, d’Eglantine, Favras, Fayette, Gobet, 
Hebert, Henriot, Lepelletier, Manuel, Marat, Mirabeau, 
Necker, Orleans, Thomas Paine, Petion and Robefpierre. 
It is furely a circumftance worthy of remark, that of this mighty 
group, our author finds none who is not worthy of execration, 
except the King and his friends, who are defcribed as pofleffing 
virtues almoft above humanity. We do not difpdte the virtues 
of fome of the royal family, but that man has little claim to re- 

gard, who conceives that moral excellence, and uprightnefs of 
heart, 
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heart, can belong to thofe alone whofe views of government and 
fociety are correfpondent tohisown. What! wasthere no foli- 
tary individual of merit who promoted the caufe of the French 
revolution ? Was the ancient defpotifm fo amiable and mild, 
as to be hated and oppofed only by malignant fiends? No. 
The moft generous and pure humanity dictated oppofition to 
that fyftem, to thoufands of the moft exalted minds in France , 
and the excellence of their motives fhould not be queftioned, 
becaufe bad men triumphed for a moment over thofe who aimed 
to be the faviours of their country, and of the human race. 

Even Manuel, who, to fave the king’s life, facrificed his own, 
has no merit in the eyes of our author ; and he is here charged 
with infulting the king {n prifon, which the narrative of Clery, 
although it be referred to as Mr. A.’s authority, does not appear 
to usto warrant. Indeed, after giving us a long dull tale of 
accufation again{t all the revolutionifts, Mr. A. feems to have 
recourfe to the very dregs of rancorous indignation for the fup- 
ply of his pen in giving the hiftory of our countryman Thomas 
Paine. He follows the narrative in the true fpirit of Francis 
Oldys, who, he informs us, (as report had long founded) is no 
other than Mr. Chalmers, the author of the life of Ruddiman, 
and friend of Mr. Pitt. As he fays he gives this information 
upon the beft authority, and as he appears to think this an 
nonour to Mr. Chalmers, we are not difpofed to queftion the 
tact. Butcan any man expect credit for impartiality of ftate- 
ment, who tells Mr. Chalmers’ tale over again, and calls it the 
lite of Paine? Thofe who have known Mr. Paine call him a 
kind and benevolent man, and his vote on the trial of Louis 
appears in confirmation of that opinion. He, like Manuel, 
riiked his life to fave that of the King of France, and, like him, 
receives in return the infults of that King’s biographer. “Phe 
account of Mr. Paine’s conduét on the King’s trial, thall ferve 
our readers as a fample of the talents and candour of our 
author. 

Vol. 11, P.314.—* With the fumes of wine ftill in his head, and 
the din of mutic performed at the feaft by the band belonging to the 
(serman legion {till in his ears, Paine proceeded to write his opinion 
re{peéting the trial of the unfortunate king. In this opinion, which 
was read for him in the convention, he confidered Louis xvi. as a 
confederate in an univerfal con{piracy, which threatened not only the 
liberty of France, but that of every other nation: he confidered him 
asa culprit, whofe trial might lead all people to a knowledge and 
a deteftation of the monarchical fyitem, and of the plots and intrigues . 
of their own courts: he therefore voted for the trial. After fuch a 
fentence as this, and after voting the king guilty on the firft appe/ 
nominal, with how litile reafon do the admirers of Paine affeét to 
extol his merciful difpotition, and exonerate him from the ignominy 
attached to the murderers of that unhappy monarch, on account of his 
fabfequent exertions On the quefiion of punifiment, he voted 
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againft death, and for banifhment ; and when the refpite of the fen- 
tence was moved for, he delivered an opinion, which was read by 
Bancal. It began by ftating, that it would have been better if the 
national convention had contented themfelves with paffing on Louis 
a fentence of imprifonment till the peace: but fince they had con- 
demned him to death, he voted for a fufpenfion of the execution. 
He affigned as a reafon, the neceffity of not giving offence to foreign 
powers, particularly to the Americans, who, he affured the conven- 
tion, would look with an evil eye on the execution of Louis Capet. 
In conclufion he faid,——"* France has now no ally except America, 
and that ally is the only one who can furnifh naval itores. Now it 
happens unfortunately in the prefent cafe, that the objec of our pre- 
fent difcuffion is looked upon by the United States as the perfon to 
whom they are indebted for their liberty. I can affure you that his 
execution will fpread through the ftates a general affliction. If I 
were capable of {peaking French, I myfelf would defcend to the bar, 
and, in the name of my American brethren, prefent a petition for a 
réefpite.’”” This obfervation excited the murmurs of the mountain : 
Marat faid that Paine was biaffied by the contracted notions of his 
eriginal religion, that of a quaker: Thuriot affirmed that the con- 
vention was impofed on by a falfe tranflation: Garan afferted that 
he had feen the original, and that the tranflation was perfectly corre¢t. 
Bancal proceeded : ‘* Your executive counfel have recently nominated 
an ambaffador to the United States of America, who is to fet fail ina 
few days. Nothing could afford greater pleafure to your allies, than 
for him, on his arrival, to addrefs them to this effe@ : that in con&- 
deration of the fhare Louis Capet had borne in the American revola- 
tion, and of the grief the Americans might feel at his execution, you 
had granted hima refpite. Ah, citizens! do not afford to the defpot 
of England the fatisfaction of feeing that man perifh on the fcaffoid, 
who affifted in releafing from their chains my dear brethren of 
America.” 

We fhall conclude by obferving, that we muf look to a 
period of at leaft twenty years diftance, before we can expect a 
complete and impartial hittory of the French revolution ; for the 
minds. of men are not yet fufficiently cool to collect evidence with 
exactnefs, and ftate it with candour, of what happened on that 
great occafion. We muft, however, remark, that whatever 
might be the caufe of the revolution, it appears from thefe 
volumes that the old defpotifm was not to be charged with want 
of vigilance, for during fome time previous to that event, every 
man was thrown into the Baftile who had written with freedons 
upon government. 


Art. 1x. The Annual Regifter, or a View of the Hiftory, Po- 
litics, and Literature, for the Year 1792. 2 Vols. 8vo. Price 
13s. Rivingtons. 1798. 

In the notice of the laft volume of this work in the Analytical 

Review *, a fhort hiftory was introduced of the origin and 





* See Analytical Review, vol. xx11. 
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progrefs of Dodfley’s Annual Regifter. Had it not been 
thought indecorous to expofe the names of authors who had 
evide ently wifhed them to be concealed, particularly as one of 
them (a character illuftrious in the annals of Britifh literature) 
was {till in exiftence, that account would then have ftated that 
the undertaking was at firft conducted (we believe we may fay 
projected) by Dr. Campbell, and afterwards continued by Mr. 
Burke. From the delicacy which fuppretfed this information, 
a competition ftrangcly excited has entirely relieved us ; and the 
allociated book féllers, who have entered the lifts againtt the 
prefent aprongars *, and who affert that ‘ ¢hey have purchafed 
the entire copy right of Dodfley’s Annual Regilter,’ have in- 
formed the public—‘ that the Annual Regitter commenced 
originally under the direction of Mr. Burke and Dr. Campbell, 
and was continued by them in conjun@tion until the death of 
the latter, when Mr. Burke became the principal editor till the 
year 17 “89. 

From that period, therefore, the publication before us may be 
confidered as a rere undertaking, in moft refpects unconnected 
with that of which it profelles to be a continuation, and (as 
well as it’s rival) re{ting on its own merits, whatever they may 
prove to be, its tile to the favour and encouragement of the 
public 

That the work, as it is now conduated, is not only uncon- 
need, but even rncenfifient with the preceding volumes, muft 
appear to every cafual obferver who only notices the very dif- 
ferent parts in politics which have been taken by the former and 
the prefent editors, and the oppofition of fentiment between 
thefe and the volumes which were publifhed under the direétion 
of the firit com ipilers of Dodtley’s Regifter. We can re- 
member thas work the univerfal obje& of cenfure with the 
court party, for it’s decided approbation of the principles and 
meafures of the American revolutionifts, and for the {trong and 
energetic fentiments of liberty with which it was fraught. 
‘Vhat the friends of liberty may cordially difapprove the con- 
duet of molt of the fa¢tions which have been active in the 
French revolution, we, who feel an utter abhorrence of their 
injuftice and tyr: anny, are ready to allow. But it is to the 
original principle of the F rench revolution that the prefent 
editors have fhew h themfclves hoftile ; it isthe principle of any 
right in the peo} pie to reform their government, or refift the 
Cc onttituted authorities that iscondemt: ned bythe new editors of the 
Annual Regi! ter. Now furely if the refiftance of America 
to the mild and tolerant fway of Great Britain on the adyanc- 
ing of a fpeculative claim, which was never meant to be 
practically enforced, were lawful, the refiftance of the French 
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nation to a tyranny long and defervedly odious to Britons, 

could not be fo extremely culpable as thefe authors have en- 
deavoured to reprefent it. If the war which the parent country 
inftituted to reduce to fubmiffion a colony planted by her care, 
cherifhed by her wealth, and protected by her power, were a 
violation of juftice and humanity; furely a war entered into by 
foicign powers to reduce an independent nation under the 
yoke of defpotifm, could not be the perfection of morality and 
goodnefs. 

we do not mean, however, by this obfervation, to impute 

$n to the prefent editors. Every individual has an 
n= met d right to“chufe and defend his own creed in politics ; 
though a principal merit of the hiflorian muft always be that 
of impartiality : we only mention it as a proof that the Annual 
Regitter, as it is now publithed, is not the fame with that which 
was publifhed by the late Mr. Dodfley ; and that the prcfent 
work, and that of which we fhall take notice in the fucceeding 
article, are to be confidered as new publications, {tanding equally 
on their own merits, and wholly independent of the work 
which their editors profefs to continue. 

‘The prefent work differs from the old Annual Regifter not 
IcfS in arrangement and compofition than in principle. Mr. 
Burke had real talents a8 an hiftorian ; his order was lucid; he 
feized the great and charaéteriftic events, and laid» open the 
motives, the principles, the policy of the different ftates with 
a matterly hand. ‘To the prefent editors we cheerfully accord 
the praife of great labour and induttry ; but it is labour too 
minute ; itis labour that fhews itfelf in prolixity, and produces 
wearinefs, not that increafes perfpicuity and adds to our in- 
formation. The moft trifling incidents are detailed with as 
much minutenefs as the great and leading features of policy. 
‘The expulfion of a refraCtory prieit, affords matter of as ample 
ex patiation as the revolution of a ftate; and an addrefs from a 
club is detailed with the fame precifion as the manifefto of an 
empire. Mr. Burke, though certainly inclined to favour the 
caufe of liberty, and friendly to the leaders of the American 
revolution, had {till fuch regard to his duty as an hiftorian; as 
never to fuffer his partiality to lead him either to dilate on 
circumftances favourable to his own caule, or to hurry over 
thofe which might have an influence in weakening it. This 
is not the cafe with the prefent editors. After the candid and 
explicit publications of M. M. Bertrand and Bouille, the con- 
nexion of the court of France with the emigrants and com- 
bined powers, the falfe hopes which the king and queen al- 
Jowed themfelves to indulge on the invafion of the duke of 
Brunfwick, are no longer a fecret ; but if we credit the An- 
nual Regifter for 1792, the king was always ftrenuous and 
fincere in his intentions to f :pport ‘the conftitution! and even 
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his connexion with the emigrants is glofled over in a manner 
fearcely confiftent with the clearnefs and exa€tnefs of informa- 
tion which is expected from an hiftorian. 

In the ftyle we find a very perceptible difference. The 
flyle of Mr. Burke was unequal; fometimes not above medio- 
crity, but at other times illuminated with thofe bold and 
vigorous {trokes of genius which animated the narration, and 
irrefiftibly roufed the intereft of the reader.—The ftyle of the 
prefent editors is flat, even, and infipid, feldom finking into 
coarfcnefs and vulgarity, but never rifing to any thing which 
approaches to fublimity. 

The publication before us is therefore in every view to be 
conlidered as a work materially different from that which was 
formerly publifhed by Mr. Dodiley. Standing on it’s own 
merits, as a feparate publication, we find in it room for appro- 
bation and room forcenfure. Confidering the bulk of the pub- 
lication, and the lapfe of time from 179: to the prefent year, 
we naturally expect minutenefs of detail and amplitude of in- 
formation ; and in thefe refpeéts the reader will find himfelf 
gratified (with a few exceptions) by the meritorious induftry of 
the editors. 

While we accord them this praife, we muft, however, re- 
mark, that there is no mew information whatever contained in 
this volume; nor mult any reader who has been in the habit 
of attending to the common periodical publications, expect to 
find a {ingle fact placed in a point of view in which he had not 
confidered it before. The extreme partiality of the work it 
alfo in fome inftances calculated to miflead, inftead of enlighten- 
ing thofe who apply to it for inftruction. 

Of this we cannot give a moreftriking inftance than by obferv- 
ing the pains which are taken to prove that even the conftituent 
aflembly, from the very fj? of the revolution, entertained the 
wild and mifchievous project of univerfal dominton. Now 
the truth is that no principle will juftify the French in their late 
aggreflions upon the independence of other {lates ; nor do we 
either aggravate or diminifh their guilt, whether we date thefe 
projects from the year 1789, when their attention was fuffi- 
ciently occupied by alarm for their own liberty and fafety, or 
whether we fuppdfe them to have been afterwards generated by 
their unexpected and unparalleled fucceffes; but the latter is 
furely the more natural fuppofition, and more accordant to the 
principles of reafon and the evidence of circumftances. The 

roofs alfo adduced by thefe editors are as curious as the hypo- 
thefis itfelf: of this take the following examples. In the 
anfwer of the prefident to an addrefs from the revolutionary 
fociety of London in 1790, he, with the politenefs of a french- 
man, expreffes the warm fenfibility excited in him by an addrefs 
shich * breathed thofe fentiments of humanity and univerfal 
benevolence 
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benevolence that ought to unite together, in all countries of the 
world, the true friends of liberty and the happinefs of man- 
kind ;’ and thefe expreflions are conftrued by our fagacious 
editors into an intention of fubjecting all other countries to 
the power of France! ‘The anfwer of the prefident to the 
famous deputation of foreigners headed by Cloots in the fame 
year, concludes as follows. ‘* Return to your native countries § 
tell your fovercigns, tell thofe who adminifter your refpective 
governments, whatever names they may bear, that if they are- 
willing to have their memories tranfmitted to the moft + Hehote 
potterity, tell them, they have only to follow the examplé of 
Louis xvith, the reftorer of french liberty.” Thefe words 
are printed by our editors in italics, and the fame conftruction 
forced upon them; which, in our apprchenfion, is the very 
lait they will bear. 

Zut the zeal of our editors is moft power fully excited in 
favour of the popifh religion. Wherever popery appears to 
have been infulted, even in the perfon of the moft ob{cure re- 
fractory prielt, they put no bound to their invective; on the 
other hand, the proteitants are abr ife -d without meafure. “The 
bloody conteft at Nifimes, the maffacres at Avignon, &c. &c., 
are all diabolical confpiracies of the wicked proteftants, and, 
if we believe our editors, they have more than revenged the 
outrages of St. Bartholomew’ s ‘day. Put what is moft curious 
is that, while thefe horrible proteftants are faid to have maf- 
facred sieve 600 poor innocent apa victims at Nifmes, they 
are {till reprefented {as they really were) to have been a munarity 
of the inhabitants z and the mayor ‘and municipality there 
were papifts. So abundant indeed is the zeal of our editors, 
that even the arch-female jacobin, Milfs Williams, feems to 
have conciliated a portion of their favour, by the pity fhe has 
beftowed upon the fufferings of the filte thood of Charity, 
though our authors lament that {he was not more particular in 
defcribing to her fair countrywomen, the flagellation which 
thefe holy dames received from the fifh-women of Paris.— 

uery. Were not thefe fifh-women proteitants, or janfenifts at 
leatt ? 

The narratives not only of maffacres, but of men in a 
civilized {tate of fociety devouring the dead bodies, and even 
the entrails of their fellow creatures, are fo very numerous in 
thefe volumes as to fhock all credibility. Such ftories may 
ornament a fairy tale of giants and ogres; but they ought with 
great circumfpection to be admitted into authentic hiftory. 

We could not but fmile at the indignation of our editors at 
the exclamation of Robefpierre on the debate upon the flave 
trade in 1791 :-—* Perifh the colonies, rather than one of our 
principles ;” and a fcheme for, a tax on income, eftimated ace 


cording to the rents for houfes, is termed fanciful, when it is 
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evident that it formed the bafis of Mr. Pitt’s famous fcheme of 
taxation in the lafl feflion. The debates of the conftituent 

atlembly are indeed very poorly given. Inilead of the heads of 
the arguments employed by certainly the greateft and moft in- 
genious men in F ram e, on thofe i important quettio: is of govern- 
ment and political ceconomy, which were agitated during the 
difcafiens on the conftitution, we are prefenied with nothing 
but fhert fentences, extra¢ted from the moft extravagant fpecches 
oa both fides. 

Bhe debates of ovr own parliament are given in the fame 
paetial and flovenly manner. The hiftorian who comprehends, 
ina {mall compals, a large period of hiftory, can only extract 
fome of the moft | triking and interefting parts of a debate ; 
but certainly the annalitt cannot pe rform his part with faithful- 
nefs unlefs he vive his readers a fair and corre&t ab{trad of the 
arguments on both fides. Our editors go back in their hiftorical 
rctrofpedt as far as the year 1789, and bring it down to the 
toth of Auguit 1792. A part of the volumes is therefore a 
repetition of the tranfaétions of preceding years, and they are 
deficient in thofe of 1792. 


Art. x. Lhe Annual Regifler; or a View of the Hiftory, P 

tics, and Literature, for ihe Year 1793. 8vo. Price § Se 

in boards. Otridge and Son. 

Txus article, like the preceding one, is to be confidered as 
a novel unde: rtaking, and not as the work of the original editor 
of Dodfley’s Annual Regifter. It has apparently been publifhed 
with a view to it’s connexion with the volumes noticed in the 
precedin2 Pa Bess but as thote volumes conclude with the 1oth of 


Auguft, 1792, there is a ge min a very interefling period of 
the hi ftox ry, viz. that of the firft of Dumouriez’s campaigns. 
Of this volume we muft remark, as of the preceding a:ticle, that 


it contains #e mew information. ‘lhe order, arrangeinent, and 
fais, are nearly the faine with what we find in the New Annual! 
Regifter for that year, and the principal difference of fentiment, 
between the writers of that publication and our prefent editors 
re{pects the origin of the war between Great Britain and France. 
On this eget y he arguments of our editors are ingenious, if not 
convincing ; and as we wifh our readers to hear all fides of the 
gueftion, a as we cannot exhibit a fairer fpecimen of the exe- 
cution of this vol ine, we invite their notice to the following 
paras raph. It ec ntains an aniwer to a remark which was made 
y their rivals, and, we think, they have anfwered it with ability ' 
. 228.—_" it has been afferted, by thofe whofe affertions will al- 
wey: receive attention, though they do not always carry conviétion ; 
that if the powers of "Europe, but efpecially thofe who remained nev- 
éral, had interpoted with calmnefs and moderation in favour of Louis 
x vt. thet he would have been faved at leait from death. 'To this 
opinion 
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Opinion we cannot affent. On the contrary, every circumftance con- 
neéted with that event—-the views of the predominant party in the 
convention at the time: their fpirit, character, and conduct, all too 
clearly prove, that they would have treated the interference of other 
powers, as they did that of Spain: they would have paffed from their 
applications to the order of the day.—But let them {peak for them- 
felves. ‘ The government of England (faid they) is arming ; and 
the king of Spain, encouraged by that circumftance, is preparing to 
attack us. ‘Thefe two tyrannical powers, after perfecuting the pa- 
triots on their own territories, think, no doubt, that they fhall be 
able to influence the judgment to be pronounced on the tyrant Louis. 
They hope to frighten us; but no—a people who has made itfelf 
free ; a people who has driven out of the bofom of France, and as far 
as the diftant borders of the Rhine, the terrible army of the Praffians 
and Auftrians; the people of France will not fuffer laws to be dic- 
tated to them by a tyrant.” 

It is well known that the decree of the 19th of November, and 
the opening of the Scheldt, were the oftenfible objects which 
were firft in controverfy between the two nations. On thefe 
fubjects, and on the miflion of M. Maret, the obfervations of our 
authors are not uninterefting. 

p. 231.—* M, Chauvelin contended, that the decree of the French 
convention, dated the rgth November, 1792, which had encouraged 
all nations to rebel againft their fovercigns, related only to a decided 

majority of the people ftruggling for freedom ; as if a decided ma- 
jority ftood in need of foreign affitince. He declared, that the 
French would not attack Holland, as long as it remained neutral, as 
if it had not obferved the mott rigid neutrality, and neverthelefs bad 
been already attacked ; and reprefented the queftion of opening the 
Scheldt as too unimportant to Eneland, or Holland, to be the caufe 
of a war. It was alfo fuggefted, that, in the courfe of this corref- 
pondence, the French werg more friendly to the Englifh nation than 
its own government; and fomething of a menace was alfo held forth, 
that an appeal would be made, on that principle, from France to the 
Englifh people. 

© In anfwer to thefe ex traordinary aflertions, it was obferved, that 
the obnoxious decree ftill remained in force, and could not be ex- 
plained away: that if the queition of the Scheldt was of fo little im- 
portance, it ‘proved, i in how {m: ll a degrce of eftimation the conven- 
tion held the friendfhip or neturality of Great britain, by violating a 
treaty which fhe had guaranteed, : and by encroaching on the territories 
and rights of her allies; that, inftead of retracting, they continued 
their ufurpation, though they knew that the utmoft importance had 
been attac! hed, by Great Britain, to the indevendence of the Nether- 
lands; and that the would never, with indifference, fee France aim- 
ing, dire¢tly or indireétiy, at the fovereignty of thofe countries, or 

{luming to arbitrate on the rights and liberties of Europe. That 
though England had c irefully | abftained from all interference in the 
internal affairs of France, the latter, by encouraging’ republican ad- 
drefles from republican clubs and affociations in Englane, had made 
a very unfuitable return: that France had sindan the decree by 
which fhe renounced all ideas of conqueft, and had aéted ona ows 
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ciple of univerfal aggrandizement; a principle, that fet at defiance 
the power, as it menaced the tranquillity of every country in Kurope : 
in fhort, it was declared by lord Grenville, that if France defired to 
maintain peace with the Britith empire, fhe muft atone for her acts of 
agereflion, abandon the places fhe had conquered, and retire within 
her anctent limits. Here then the bulinefs refted between Lord Gren- 
ville and M. Chauvelin, and M. Chauvelin was ordered to leave this 
country. 

* So much has been faid refpe&ting.M. Maret, and his miffion, and 
the refual of miniflers to enter into any negotiation with him has 
been 2 topic fo repeatedly urged by thofe who impute the war to the 
rafhnefs and folly of minifters, that we think it neceflary to ftate what 
we conceive to be the truth, refpecting that gentleman’s refidence in 
kngland. Jtis well known, that, the party in oppofition, both in 
and out of pa liar nent, have been in the habit of afferting, that M. 
Maret came tot his country exprefs ly to treat with minilters, and that 
they refuled to treat with him. But thefe affertions are ill-founded, 
and mutt have as the effeé&t of very grofs mireprefentation on the 
part of thofe to whom the leaders of oppolition were in the habits of 
applying for info A tion re ipecting the conduct and defigns of France. 
‘The firft vifit of M. Maret to England related folely to the domettic 
concerns of the duke of Orleans; and he never pretended to have 
any Other bufinefs. His interview with Mr. Pitt was wholly unoffi- 
cial, and was ak nitted, by the minifter, becaufe he was anxious to da 

ny thing, and every thing coniiftent with the honour of the nation, 
that might preventa wal with France. Of this interview, M. Maret 

always fpoke in terms of great fatisfaction ; and never failed to con- 
fider Mr. Pitt’s conduét in the courfe of it with great refpe&, both as 
to his get eral demeanour and his pacific difpofitions. In faé, from 
the favourable account he tran{mitted to Paris , of his recepti on by 
Mr. Pi itt, he fully expected that, on the return of the courier, he 
fhould ke authorifed to treat, as a conf idential minifter, with the 
Rritith government. Rut Ml. Chauvelin, to whom he had unfortu- 
nately communicated his interview with Mr. Pitt, and who was jeal- 
ous of every Frenchman that arrived in London, contrived to coun- 
teract the projects of a man wu hom he confidered as a rival; fo that 
the aniwer tranfmitted from the executive counfel contained a very 
fevere reprimand ; and while it forbid Maret, in rather angry terms, 
to enter into any exp anation whatever, or even to {peak to Mr. Pitt 
on the iubject of public affairs, ordered him to refer the Englith 
minifter to M. Chauvelin, who was furnifhed with the proper expla- 
nations, and to return immediately to Paris. In January, 1793, howe 
ever, M. Maret was ordered to revifit England, preparatory to the 
projected embaffy of Dur mouriez, who was to have been invefted with 
full powers, to arrange every fubdfilting difference, between his own 
and this country. This will not be denied; but that all intercourfe 
was refufed him by the king’s minifters, is a moi egregious miftake ; 
for the faa is, that he ne ee folicited a moment’s audience of them. 
As M. Chauvelin left London at the time that M. Maret quitted Paris, 
the latter apprehended, that the fudden appearance of M. Chauvelin, 
in the convention, already aggravated by inflammatory mifreprefen- 
tations, would render it neceffary for the executive counfel to _ ike 
ame 
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fome alteration in his inftructions. Impreffed with this idea, M. Ma- 
ret, on his arrival at Dover, wrote to M. Le Brun, the fecretary for 
foreign affairs, at Paris, that he fhould not defire an interview with 
the Englifh minifter, until frefh inftructions arrived. He remained, 
however, in London, for the {pace of eight days, and never received 
a line from the French miniftry, during that time. He wrote an offi- 
cial notice to LordGrenville, on his arrival, merely to inform his Lord- 
fhip, that he had come over to take charge of the diplomatic papers 
in the houfe of the French envoy. This note, and a letter to the fame 
minifter, on his departure, formed the whole intercourfe between him 
and the Englifh government. What the particular grounds of his 
miffion were, is not known; but there is good reafon to believe, that 
they were not fufficient to have ated upon, without the concurrence 
of other circumftances, which intermediate events might have checked 
or controuled. M. Maret, therefore, returned to France, and learned, 
on his arrival there, that war had been declared againft England. In- 
deed, from every circumftance connected with M. Chauvelin, and M. 
Maret, as well as from the fentiments of M. Lebrun, it appears, that 
the French, while they were claiming the diplomatic recognition of 
M. Chauvelin, fending over M. Maret to England, and fuggefting 
an ambaffador of far greater importance in the perfon of General Du- 
mouriez, had already determined to declare waragainft England. M. 
Chauvelin is known to have communicated his official inftrudtions, and 
they pofitively flated that the freedom of the Scheldt, and the acknow- 
Jedgment of himfelf as ambaflador from the French republic, muft pre- 
cede all communication between the two countries: and he made no 
fecret of declaring, that if he was not received at St. James’s, accord- 
ing to the tenor of his credentials, it would he the height of his am- 
bition to leave this country, with a declaration of war.’ 

The authors of the New Annual Regiiter had given it as their 
opinion, that an advantageous peace might have been concluded 
after the defeat and defection of Dumouriez. In anfwer to their 
remarks our editors argue, 

P. 251.—* It has been the opinion of fome men, whofe opinions 
cannot be treated with difregzard or inattention, that this was the 
propitious moment, when the combined powers might have propofed 
fuch terms of peace to France, as would have been accepted with 
equal readinefs and gratitude. They do not hefitate to declare their 
belief, that the following declaration might have been made to the 
convention with the happiett effects. ‘* Arrange your interior go- 
vernment as you pleafe, we do not wilh to intermeddle with it. We 
only defire you to eftablifh the ancient boundaries of the Netherlands; 
to reftore your other conquefts ; to liberate the queen and the royal 
family ; and to allow the emigrants a moiety of their property: we 
will then withdraw our forces, and be your friends.”—Had fuch pro- 
pofitions as thefe been made,* there can be little doubt, fay thefe poli- 
ticians, but that a ftop would have been immediately put to the effu- 
fion of blood; France would, at this time, have been under a regular 
and eftablifhed gevernment, and Europe would have been at peace. 
In reply to thefe fentiments, we can only exprefs our aftonifhment, 
that men, who know what has been done, and what is ftill doing in 
#rance, can adopt them. Is it poflible that any one who has examined 
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the fate of thofe factions which agitate that devoted country ; is it 
potble that he can ferioufly declare fuch fentiments as thefe? Read 
the language of the convention ; confider the fpirit of their decrees ; 
look to the conduét of the clubs; enquire into the character of their 
leaders; furvey the diforganized ftate of the country; reflect on the 
horrors of their tribunals ; refle& on the ferment of the public mind ; 
and then let us af, whether this was a moment for a foreign power to 
requeft of revicides, to exercife juftice and compaffion to the remaining 
perfons of the royal family; to atk of military plunderers to reftore 
the territories they had feized from the unoffending and neutral pof- 
{effors, or public robbers to give back the property that terrified loy- 
alty had defert-d? Neither Briffot nor Robefpierre had a with for 
peace ; and if they had poffefied the with, they had not the power to 
maintain it. Was not the government of France, if government it 
may be called, at this moment rioting in plunder and confifcation ? 
Was not the convention ruling the people by terror and bloodfhed ? 
Did not the fpirit of requifition ftalk abroad throughout the land? 
and was not the executive power actually ftrengthened by the fidelity 
of the northern army, who had juft deferted a tavourite commander, 
to fupport the ruling power, whoever or whatever it might be? It 
muit, however, be acknowledged, that Dumouricz, and the principal 
emigrants of every party, have blamed the prince de Cobourg for 
withdrawing the proclamation, publifhed at the moment when the 
French general hoped to have induced his army to attack the conven- 
tion; and to have publifhed another, which annulled all the pacific 
declarations of the former. Nay, it has been afferted, that, on the 
publication of the firft of thefe proclamations, the interior parts of 
France had began to move, and that this fpirit of revolt immediately 
fubfided on the appearance of the fecond. But to prove the exagge- 
ration of this fatement, it will be fufficient to obferve, that the frit 
proclamation was figned on the fifth of April; and the next at fo 
jhort a diftance as the ninth; and that, in fo fhort an interval as four 
days, all that could poffibly have reached the ears of the allies, was 
the cotal failure of Dumouriez’s influence over his army, and the hor- 
ror with which the attempt to march againft the convention was, to 
all appearance, received in France. Since the proclamation feemed 
to have no effec on the minds of Fienchmen, it could not be expeéted 
that the allies fhould continue to be bound by it, and renounce the 
power of ating as circumftances might require.’ 

‘The manitefto of the 'rench convention, on the declaration of 
war, is alfo examined, and, we think, in fome parts, refuted; but 
the anfwer is too long to be extracted. On the whole, this 
volume is executed in a lefs partial fpirit than that which we 
noticed in the preceding article. The Priflutine men.bers are 
treated with candour, and their fall is lamented. Rabaud, in 
particular, is repreiented as a man, © whoie only crime was his 
integrity ;) and madame Roland is the fubject of a very warm 
panegyric. ‘The debates of the Britiih parliament are detailed 
with fairnefs, but, perhaps, not fo copioufly as fome readers might 
have wifhed. “lhe coilection of itate papers might alfo have 
been fomewhat fuller, and the extracts from the publications of 
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the year might, we think, have been better felected. “The com- 
pofition, in general, bears marks of hafte, but this can fcarcely 
excite our furprife, when we confider the herculean tafk which 
the editors have undertaken, to hil up the enormous void which 
occurs from the feceffion of Mr. Burke to the prefent time. In 
the preface, the volume for 1797 is announced. Surely this un- 
connected mode of publifhing can be neither favourable to the 
editors nor fatisfa€tory to the public. Hittory involves a feries 
of events rifing out of, and depending upon, each other; and 
certainly it muft be more eafy and judicious to purfue the natural 
chain, than to pubtifh, in a backward feries, a record of times fo 


eventful and complex as the prefent. 


Art. xt. Principles of Taxation. By William Frend. 
Ridgway. Price 1s. 6d.  8vo. 

In the preface to this valuable little treatife, the ingenious 
author combats very fuccefsfully the obfervations of Mr. Pitt in 
the fpeech with which he introduced his new plan of finance. 
He admits the propriety of exempting fome claifes of the com- 
munity from taxation, but objects to the irregularity of Mr. 
Pitt’s fcale of taxation, as it regards perfons of fmall income. 
The following is the ftrange fcale of progreflion adopted by the 
mini(ter : 

Ann. Inc. 60 70 100 150 200 250 300 350 
Prog. ‘Tax. 2 5 15 40 50 60 76 

Upon this feale Mr. Frend makes the following obferva. 
tions :— 

Pref. p. 3.—* Thus, an income of 70]. pays double ; of 1ool. five 
times ; of rscl. fifteen times what an income of 6ol. pays, and fo on. 
"The fix Jait numbers in the line of incomes, from 100 to 350 inclu- 
five, are in arithmetical progreflion ; the fix numbers under them are 
fingularly irregular, the three latt only are in arithmetical progrefiion, 
the three firit in an increafing irregular progreflion. ‘The irregula- 
rity ftrikes moft in the three incomes 150, 200, 250, where the cor- 
re{ponding rates of taxationare 15,40, and 50. Thus, if an induf- 
trious man increafes his income from 150]. to 2ool. a year, he in- 
creafes his tax in the proportion of three to eight : if an indeftrious 
man of zool. increafes his income to 25cl. he increafes histax only in 
the proportion of four to five. ‘Ihe addition of sol. in the fisft cafe 
is fuppofed to add the power of paying twenty-five times the tax on 
a 6ol. income; the addition of sol. 10 the latter cafe, namely 2ool. 
income, is fuppofed to add the power of p.ying only ten times the 
tax ona 6ol.inccme. Butifthe addition of sol. to an income can 
add the power of paying twenty-five times the tax on aol. income, 
it is ridiculous to fuppote that the addition of the next Sol. cannot 
add more than two-fifths of that power. Thus Mr-Pitt’s plan is evi- 
dently proved to be in a very high degree inequitable ; and’on exam- 
ining farther his f{cale, and comparing it with others, though I could 
not account for his adoption ofa {cale io palpably abiurd, I could eafily 
fee 
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fee why he did not continue it. Had he aéted upon thofe ideas, 
which it would be ridiculous to fuppofe he did not entertain in the 
clofet, the rich muft have driven him headlong from his ftation.’ 

Mr. Pitt is reported to have obferved in the houfe of com- 
mons, that his fcheme of taxation would produce no alteration 
in the rclative proportions of individual property ; and that, by 
taking from a tradef{man of 500]. a year income, gol. and taking 
the fame fum from a gentleman worth sool. a year in Janded 
ates he fhould introduce between the two no new inequality, 

ut leave the property of each to bear exactly the fame propor- 
tion to that of the other as formerly. This affertion, too ab- 
furd, we think, to be made by any minifter, or to deceive any 
people, Mr. Frend efie&tually anfwers: He ftates, that at the 
moment in which the tax is impofed, the real value of the pro- 
perty of each of the individuals fuppofed, may and ought to be 
afcertained, in order that their future relative condition may 
appear. ‘lo illuftrate Mr. F.’s meaning, in this particular, it 
wili be fufficient to introduce his firft ftatement, with reference 
to the two fuppofed individuals, the one poffeffing a real eftate 
of sool. a year, the other deriving an equal income from 
induttry. 

Pref. p.6.—* Let the eftate be worth 15 years’ purchafe. Then 
the eftate is worth 750ol. the year’s income is soo]. the landholder 
therefore is to pay his tax from 8000]. The induftrious man is to pay 
his tax out of Soole We will caJi the landholder A, the induftrious 
man B. ‘Then 

« A’s means: B’s means: : 8000: 500:: 16:1 
‘ A tax of sol. being taken from each, 
« A’s remainder is 7950, B’s remainder 450. 
« Therefore after the tax 
¢ A’s remainder: B’s remainder :: 7950: 450:: 17,64: 1 

‘That is, the relative fituauon of A and B, before the payment of 
the tax, was that of 16 to one; after the tax it is greater than that of 
17 to one. Inthis inkance. therefore, their relative fituations before 
and after the tax are not the fame.’ 

We conceive it to be impoitlible, that any man can read this 
without conviction that the author has fully refuted the affer- 
tion of the minifter. Various other ftatements follow of the 
fame kind, and leave the point without any want of addi- 
tional elucidation.” Indeed, if fuch were the reafoning of the 
miniiler before the Britifh parliament, we are a! tonithed that it 
was not initantly refu ted by every prefent member, 

After this complete refutation of what is re ported funjuftly 
we hope) to ha ve been the reafoning of Mr. Pitt in parliament, 
Mr. I. pros - to expole to view the true principles of equitable 
taxation. i. ays down the following axiom, to which all his 
fubfequent re atoning is conformable. 

‘ ‘Vaxation is equit rable, when each member is taxed in proportion 
to his means of paying the tax: it is inequitable, when each member 
is not sence in proportion to his means of paying the tax.’ 
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He finds it neceffary, however, in the prefent ftate of fociety 
in this country, to admit, that there isa clafs of the community 
whofe circumitances do not permit them to contribute any thing 
tothe ftate. He fuppofes that clafs to confift of perfons who 
derive an income of 30}. a year from perfonal induftry, and pof- 
fefs unproduétive capital (houfchold furniture) worth 20. 

After, therefore, deducting 3ol. from the income of every 
individual having more than 3ol. a year, and after alfo deducting 
2ol. from the unproductive capital of every individual, having 
of fuch capital more than the value of 20l. Mr. F.’s fcheme of 
taxation commences, and the contribution to the {tate he would 
collect in exact proportion, from the remaining income and 
capital of each individual member of the community. The 
following paragraph will illuftrate his fcheme. 

p. 7.—* Thus let two perfons poffefs from perfonal induftry, the 
one an income of 130l. a year, the other an income of 530l. a year. 
From their refpective incomes dedué 301. then their proportion in 
fuperfluities is that of 100 to 500, or one to five. Let the ftate exact 
one per cent on fuperfluities viene, from perfonal induftry, then the 
one has ggl. left, and the other 4951. But 


£99: 495 2:1: 5. 

‘ Therefore the parties having paid the tax, are in the fame pro- 
portion toeach other, as to fuperfluities, as they were before the pay- 
ment of the tax.’ 

Mr. F. then proceeds to illuftrate, by various ftatements, the 
mode of valuing the property, and improving the tax upon in- 
comes and capitals of all defcriptions, which he does with a per- 
{fpicuity which entitles him to great praife. He fhews, too, 
that his principe are of univerfal application. 

Mr. F. conceives, that his f{cheme may be with great fafety 
introduced into this country ; but would proceed upon it with 
cautious fteps. On this point he offers the following obferva- 
tions : 

P. 29.—* It may be afked then, whether equitable taxation could 
be introduced into this kingdom. Without os it might: but per- 
fons, who have gone far out of the right road, cannot return to it 
without lofs of time, and fome little fatigue. I fhould certainly re- 
commend equitable taxation, but it requires fome little time to re- 
move inequitable taxation: and throughout this period the fubjects 
ought to fee, that they are gradaa!ly removing a burthen, and bene- 
fiting themfelves. Inequitable taxation has for fome years paft in- 
creafed with rapid ftrides. It may be diminifhed perhaps more ra- 
pidly without injury to any one, and the greater the dit sia nution each 
year, the greater may be our approaches to equitable taxation, that 
1s, to juftice, honour, and national profperity. 

‘ I fhould propofe then firft, that a fix hundredgh part of taxable 
means fhould be required by the ftate; that is, the induftrious man 
with 60]. a year would be taxed ata fhilling. This tax would, ac- 
cording to Mr. Pitt’scalculation, produce much more than a million, 
At 
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At the fame time that this tax is laid, one million a year fhould be 
ta’en off from the excife, and thusa diminution is begun in that very 
injurious and inequitable mode of taxation. Thus let the duties on 
malt, beer, hops, leather, foap, candles, falt, be diminifhed in the 
proportion nearly of the amount of the whole duties upon each com- 
modity. At the end of the firft year it may be prefumed, what equit- 
able taxation wil] produce, and the overplus of the produce of the firft 
year above the million fhould be applied to the purchafe and aboli- 
tion of the national debt: not exactly on the prefent plan, in which 
the injuftice a ind difadvantage to the prefent generation is too appa 

sent. Atthe end of the firft year the fubje& will have felt his burthen 
fomewhat lighter; he will have had his fhoes, candles, foap, beer, 
falt, fomewhat cheaper; and he cannot grudge the addition of half 
the preceding year’s tax, when he finds his real advantage in the 
compenfation derived from it, and a greater diminution made in 
excifeable duties. ‘Thus yearly I would increafe the tax on the in- 
duftrious man with 60]. a year income by fixpence, and on the reft 
in Properties. 

« By making fixpence the increafe of each year on the loweft in- 
come, the real | nature of the tax will be difcovered; and a wile ftatef- 
man, who is always a cautious man on thefe points, will fee at once 
how far he may go, when he may lay on another fixpence, and when, 
if laid on, he ought to withdrawit. In the firft year the induttrious 
man, with 6o]. a year from perfonal exertions, will pay one fhilling ; 
the landholder, with 60,0001. a year, will pay 2oggl. : in the feventh 
year the former will pay four fhillings, the latter $396].: but the 
latter will find a confiderable diminution in the bills of his houfe- 
fteward, and be gratified by the profpects held out to him by his 
land-fteward.’ 

This work contains three tables, exhibiting calculations of 
taxation upon Mr. F.’s fcheme, and alfo upon Mr. Pitt’s bill, 
in which the author has fhewn, in a {triking point of view, the 
ditecrence betwixt taxation as it is, and taxa‘ion as it ought to 
be. We are odliged to omit thefe tables, as the limits of our 
work will not futter us to indulge our feelings of approbation in 
tranfcribing any more from this valuable pamphlet. It may, 
perhaps , be thought, that we have already devoted too much 
room to y* fmall an artic le; ; but we do not eftimate the value 
of books, as that of waite paper, by their weight ; and the fub- 
ject of this work is of fuch univerfal concern, “ane is treated in 
2 flyle fo mode't, ging 00.2 aud convincing, that we mutt 
eonfider it not asa haft ity, ephemeral performance, but as a 
valuable and impertant ellay towards the perfection of govern- 


I 
ment, and the happinels of mankind. 


Ary. xit. The Subfance of the Income 48. By a Barrifter 
of the Middie Tenple. Price rs. 6d. Hurft. 

We had juft finifhed the perufal of the Income A@, when 
this pamphlet fell into our hands. We found it abounding in 
diiculiies, and that tome elucidation was really necefiary to 

enable 
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enable men to under fland what they miuft inevitably Frez. 
We read, therefore, this piece with eagernefs, and we are happy 
to fay that the learned barrifter (for this is no fictitious character 
aflumed for the purpofe of procuring a fale) has well executed 
the tafk he has undertaken. It was not in his power to make 
clear what is radically obfcure, but he has done rauch towards 
removing many difficulties in the interpretation of the act; and 
we can “recommend his performance to the attention of our 
readers. We were particularly at a lofs to know whether the 
oath of the party were to be final, and to put an end to all frrifes 
but we are forry to fee that our author leaves that point unde- 
termined, or rather that it appears to be his opinion that the 
oath of the party is not final. 

Pp. 24.—* Where {chedule fhall have been delivered, and a fub- 
fequent examination fhall have taken place, if the furveyor fhal! be 
diffatisfied with the determination of the commiffioners, he may 
within forty cays after that time, but not afterwards, unlefs on 
{pecial caufe, thewn to the fatisfaétion of the commiffioners of ap- 
peal—appeal to them, giving them ten days notice at the leaft. 

‘ From this provifion is e xcept ed, the cafe where the party thal 
have verified his fchedule, or fhall have an{wered on oath all queftions 
demanded of him by the commiffioners. 

And yet it is provided, that even in this cafe, if the furveyors 
dual neverthelefs appre! hend the determination of the commiffoners 
to be contrary to the true intent and meaning of the act, or that 
they have difallowed any furcharge or allowed any deduction con- 
trary to the fame, and he fhall then declare himfelf diffatisGed with 
fuch determination, he may require the commiffioners to flate fpe- 
cially and fign the cafe upon which the pores arofe, and their 
determination upon it; which the commifioners or the major part 
of them prefent are requeited to do; and the farvey or is then te 
caufe it to be tran{mitted to the commiflicners of appeal 

If fo we be to underftand this act, then, it anpea rs needlefs 
for any one to take an oath at aij, for it feems that after doing 
it, he may be affefled to any amount. Certainly this point 

wants further explanation, for it could never be the meaning 
of government, to make their own commiffioners the arbitrary 
judges of every man’s circuinftances, and to enable them to fix 
his affeflment at whatever fum they pleafe. 


Art. xiit. Memzirs of Colonel Edward Marcus Defpard. By 
James Banoantine, his Secretary, when King’s Superim 
tendant at Honduras, &e. Ridgway. 8vo. Price 1s. 


THe name of Colonel Defpard has been lately made very 
public, on account of his imprifonment in Cold Bath Fields’ 
prifon, and the treatment he has been faid to have there expe- 
rienced. A gentleman every way qualihed to do him juftice, 
from intimate knowledge of him, and the poffeflion of refpeé- 
able talents, has, without his privity, expofed to the public the 
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life and conduct of this extraordinary man, in whofe fate fo 
general an interc{t has been excited. He was born, we learn 
from this well-written narrative, in 1750 or 1751, and defcended 
from a very ancient and rei{pectable family in Queen’s County 
in Ireland. He is the youngeft of fix brothers, all of whom, 
except the eldeft, have ferved either in the army or navy. In 
1766 he entered the army as an Enfign in the soth regiment: 
in the fame regiment he afterwards ferved as a Lieutenant; and 
in the 79th, he ferved fucceffively as Lieutenant, Quarter- mafter, 
Captain- lieutenant, and Captain. From his fuperior officers he 
received many marks of approbation, particularly from General 
Calcraft, of the 5oth, General Meadows, and the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. He€e has been, for the laft twenty years, detached 
from any particular corps, and intrufted with important offices. 
In 1779 he was appointed chief engineer in the St. Juan expe- 
dition : : in this expedition he fo conduéted himfelf, as to obtain 
diftinguifhed attention and praife from Captain Polfon, who 
commanded on that occafion. He alfo received the thanks of 
the council and affembly of the ifland of Jamaica, for the con- 
{truétion of public w orks there ; and was, in confequence of thefe 
fervices, appointed by the Governor of Jamaica to be Command- 


ant and commanderin chief in the ifland of Rattan, on the coaft 


of the Spanifh main. He was alfo appointed to take rank at this 
place as Liecutenant-colonel and field engineer, and as fuch to 
command throughout the dependencies of the government of 
Jamaica. His conduct here received the approbation of General 


Daliing. He was then employed in the conftru@tion of works™ 


. ‘ee 


for the defence of Jamaica. After this, at Cape Gracias a Dios, 
he put himfelf at the head of the inhabitants, who voluntarily 
folicited him to take*the office, and retook from the Spaniards 
Brack River, the principal fettlement on the coaft. For 
this fervice, he received the thanks of the Governor, Council, 
and Affembly of Jamaica, and of the king himfelf. Copies of 
the original documents , by which thefe acknowledgments were 
conveyed, are exh ibited j inthiswork. In 17 784. Colonel Defpard 
was appointed firit commitlioner for fettling and receiving the 
territory ceded to Britain by the 6th article of the definitive 
treaty of peace with Spain in 1783. Herethe Colonel fo well 
difcharged his duty, that he was appointed Superintendant of 
his Majetty’ s affairs on the coaft of Honduras ; which office he 
held much to the advantage of the crown of England, for he 
obtained from that of Spain fome very important privileges. 
The clafhing intere{ts, however, of the inhabitants on this coaft, 
produced much difcontent, and Colonel Defpard was accufed of 
various mifdemeanors by one of them to his Majefty’s minifters. 
He now came home, and demanded that his condu& fhould be 
inveftigated ; but was informed by minifters that the King had 
abolifhed the office of Superintendant, and that there was no 
charge 
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charge againft him. He was now promifed that his fervices 
thould not be forgotten, but in due time meet their reward. 
Such is the outline here given of the life of this celebrated 
man. He appears to have been a moft meritorious officer, and 
it is devoutly to be wifhed that miniftry would bring him to trial, 
that the country may know wherefore he has been imprifoned. 
It is here fuggefted, that he cannot get his accounts fettled with 
government, “although he has claims upon it to a very large 
amount. We hope, however, that this is not true; and that 
the difgrace which mnft attach to the objects of fuch a fufpicion 
may yet warrant the rejection of it. 


Art. x1v. Vie de Lazare Hiche, Général des Armies de la 
ear’. ue Lrancatfe, par Alexandre Rouffelin : > fuivie de fa 
Corre/pendance pu ‘Ligue, Se—The Life of Lazarus Hace, 


General of the Arinies of the French Republic By Alexander 
Rouffelin. To which is added, his br vetaetil nce, bath public, 


and private, with the Government, the Minifiers, the Generals, Ec. 
during the Time he pre Lohee d the Armies of the ATsfelle, and the 
Rhine, the Coafts of Cherbourg, of Breft, of the Weft and the 
Ocean ; alfa of Ireland, and the Senbre and Me uje. 2 vol. 8vo. 
ad. Edit. About 500 pageseach. Printed at Paris. Price 
12s. 1798. 


Tuts work, which in fact may “ termed a military memoir, 
is particularly intereiting at a period hike the prefent, when 
moft of the countries of ‘Europe are {till in a ftate of agitation, 
portending new calamitics, aud our own has become an armed 
nation. ‘The author is at times liable to the charge of exagge- 
ration; yet many ufeful truths may be elicited from his labours: — 
the Romans did not difdain to borrow knowledge even from 
the barbarians. 

Lazarus Hoche may be fairly termed a child of fortune. He 
was born June 24, 1768, in the neighbourhood of Verfailles, 
and his father held a fubordinate ftation in the dog-kennel of 
the King of France*! His mother died in child-bed ; and his 
remaining parent being unable to maintain him, he was con- 
figned to ‘the friendly care of an aunt, who fent him to a day- 
fchool ; but he feems to have made little or no progrefs in his 
education. A clergyman in the neighbourhood procured the 
boy a chorifter’s place ; but as this was infufficient for his main- 
tenance, he became a kind of groom in the royal ftables. 

Some books falling into his hands of a romantic caft, he de- 
termined to feek his fortune in the Eaft Indies; but we foon 
after find him a private foldier in the French Guards. 
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While in this fituation, his tafte for reading revived and in- 
creafed, and he became a fubfcriber to a circulating library. 
As his pay could not fupport this expence, he had recourie to 
manual labou r during the day, in order to furnifh him with the 

neans of enjoying his favourite amufement at night. 

If wem i credit his bio grapher, he alfo diftinguithed h himfelf, 

while in this tation, by all the properties of a good foldier, fuch 
#S Cleanlinefs in drefs, pemercneys in the field, attachment to his 
friends and companions, &c. 

In the year 1788, she French Guards were treated with much 
harfhnefs, and frequently confined in their barracks without any 
juft caufe. To complete their chagrin, a new fyftem of difci- 
pline was Introduced, and Hoche was fele¢ted as a proper perfon 
to inftruct his fellow-foldiers in the various evolutions and ma- 
neeuvres. On this occafion he was promoted. This, however, 
did not prevent him from being prefent at the capture ot the 
Baftile, a circumftance that cutitled him to new preferments 
and he now became an adjutant in the’ national Parifian guards. 
‘Uhe minifter at war foon after gave him a Licutenancy, and she 
tormed part of the garrifon during the memorable fiege of Thi- 
cme, in the courfe of which he frequently diftinguifhed him- 
felf. 

After this he repaired to the army of the Ardennes; and 
being fent by the commande: in chief with difpatches to Paris, 

evinced fuch talents, that the Executive Council took him under 
its immediate protection. 

During the fiege of Dunkirk, he became fucceflively Chef=de- 
brigade, and Adjutant-general ; and ina fhort time Was entrufted 
with a far more important appointinent, for he was elevated to 
the command of the army of the Mofelle. 

Before we proceed any farther, it may be neccilary to ob! Ve, 
that Hoche was animated with a zeal bordering on phrenzy, in 
behalt of his caufe and political creed, as ma y be feen by the fol- 
lowing pare! es and counterfigns, illued by him at the campof Roo-« 
fendale, while the Englith were befure Dunkirk. 

















Caffius. — Sparta. 
« Montagne. Potterité. 
* Defpotes. --Mort. 
"© Pitt. ———--Neant. 
‘ France. -- Exemple. 
« Liberté. Univers.’ 





It may be alfo proper to remark in this place, that notwith 
ftanding his conduct appears to have been ¢ jacobinical’ in the. 
extreme, he wasat that very period accufed of being a royaliit, 
by an officer whom he had arretted for negle& of duty. “Here 
follows his defence, as wriiten with 47s own hand, and prefented 
by him to the reprefentatives of the people on miffion with the 
ariny :— 

Repiy 
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© At the Head-Quarters at Rofendall, Sept. 22, 
‘ 2nd. Year of the French Republic. 


¢ Repty to Hupry’s DenuncIATION. 


« AS cowards and knaves alone are calumniators, I do not blufh to 
own, that my father, after having, like myfelf, {pent his youth in the 
fervice of his country, was conftrained, for want of fortune, to accept 
ofa paltry fituation, in which he acquired fuch immenfe riches, that 
I enjoy the fwect fatisfaétion of providing for his old age out of my 
own pay. This parent, whom a coward had dared to infult, is a 
grenadier, at the age of fixty-eight. Let a letter be tranfmitted to 
the fection of Paris, in which he refides, and it will be found that he 
is poor, but a patriot, and ftill able to chaftife the effeminate wretch 
who attempts to difhonour him. 

‘ Citizens, you who have liftened to calumny, attend to the voice 
of truth. 

‘ Before I was fixteen years of age, having neither fortune nor 
profeffion, I entered into the French guards. I was * promoted by my 
companions, and they entrufted me with the management of their pe- 
cuniary affairs during the revolution. 

‘lam / great a partifan of the Capets, that | commanded the ad- 
vanced guard, on the 5thof Odober, {ent in fearch of the laftof them. 

‘ It is falfe, that I owe my advancement either to Lacolombe or 
Lafayette ; it was Servan, at that time a minifter and a patriot, who 
gave me my commiffion. 

‘ Dubouzet, whofe name is mentioned in the denunciation, fell at 
the head of his regiment, during the glorious battle of Jemappe. Is 
his death to be envied ? May thofe who calumniate his memory, have 
the courage to die, in defence of their country, in the fame manner as 
he did! 

« I always enjoyed the efteem of my companions: my denunciator 
is not beloved by any of his. I have fpilt my blood in defence of 
my country; and although I could have remained at Paris, | yet de- 
manded leave to ferve agzin{l our enemies. Hudry, on the contrary, 
has been conftrained tomarcn; be was indeed forced to it, having 
left the army, in order to get an engagemeat atthe opera. In fhort, 
I have no ocvafion fora certificite—my civifm is written on my fore- 
head +. I look around me boldly, as a brave republican ought to 
do, and {corn to creep into acorner, in order to give my opinion on 
men and things. 

‘ Atthe end of this memoir will be found an extraé&t of my corres 
{fpondence with this fame Hudry, who afferts, that I have been a re- 
publican only fince the roth of Auguft 1792. I believe 1 may venture 
to affirm, that many of thofe of the prefent day were not repubjicans 
at that epoch. 

‘ It is only by combating the enemies of my country,asI havealways 
done, that I can obtain certificates of good conduct, and not by flat- 





* « Je fus gradé par mes camarades, &c.”” This feems to allude 
to the promotion by e/efion, introduced at that period. R. 
+ ‘ He hada far there.’ . 
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tering any one. Iam ambitious to aé&t every where, and in any fitu- 
ation, againft the common foe ; and I am denounced by a man, who 
cannot fupport the idea of quitting the town, and the ladies of Dun- 
kirk.’ 

‘ If I fhould be accufed of mingling rather too much pleafantry 
with my defence, I beg leave to reply, that republicans of my flamp, 
thofe who prefer the pure and free air of the fields to the mephiti/m 
of cities, and the ftraw of camps to the damafk of felfifh voluptuouf- 
nefs, deteft, as they ought to do, your gew-gaw foldiers.” 

This memorial, which we have tranfcribed, becaufe it con- 
veys a juft idea of the ftyle and manner of the author, ferved as 
a complete jultification, and he now began to diftinguifh him- 
felf at the head of an army. 

With a view of conferring more celebrity on his hero, the 
author here pourtraysthe fituation of France in the moft /smbre 
colouring, and defcribes the generals as either traitors, or at 
beft lukewarm friends to their country. 

« The enemy poffefled every advantage,’ adds he; ‘ and, inde- 
pendently of their real, therr moral force, confifting in the advantage- 
ous Opinion propagated of their ftrength and difcipline, was incon- 
ceivable. ‘They had almoft perfuaded us of the impofflibility of re- 
fifting them, and nearly reduced their faperiority into a maxim! 
What were our armies, indeed, but a national militia, newly embo- 
died, that had to contend with the veterans of Pruffia, and the tac- 
titians of Auftria? << Befides,’’ exclaimed the apoftles of royalty, 
«« where are the chicfs who are to lead on your raw legions? What 
unbdcarded generals will you oppofe to the illuftrious commanders 
formed by the great Frederick '” 

* 'Thefe fatellites of tyranny had forgotten, that it was a national 
militia which overcame the haughty King of Perfia at Platza, at 
Marathon, and at Salamine! Inthe midft of the ftupor they had 
produced, a young man endowed with natural talents, but deficient 
m that experience fo necefiary in the art of war, muft, however, 
have poflefied an extraordinary degree of courage, to take upon 
himfelf a command, environed with fo many perils, at the age of 
twenty-five. 

‘ One hundred thowfand Germans, admirably difciplined, and led 
on by fele& generals of Auftria and Pruffia, prefented a formidable 
front, from the Upper Palatinate to Hunfd-Ruck. The centre of 
this grand army had already feized on Fort-Vauban ; and, occupying 
the famous lines of Lauter and Weiffembourg, kept Landau in a ftate 
of blockade, and carried defolation through the greater part of the 
Lower Rhine. Its left wing,.ftrongly entrenched at the impregnable 

ort of Keyferflautern, pufhed its columns on one fide towards the 
Base, and on the other acrofs the Blife. Thus, by keeping incheck 
the fcattered troops which feebly defended the country between the © 
Sarte and the Moielle, the enemy might at any time have left Bitche 
on tue eaft, and over-ran the rich territories of the ci-devant Lorraine 
lake a torrent. 

‘ The French army of the Mofelle, encamped at Forbach, had 
remained, during nearly three months, in a ftate of inaction, while 
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Mayence was blockaded by the Pruffians. Houchard, who then aéted 
as commander in chief, at length made a movement on July 15, 1'793; 
in order to march to the fuccour of that city: it was then too late, 
for it furrendered four days afterwards. On this he retired behind 
the Sarre ; and the army of the Rhine, commanded by Pichegrua, was 
obliged firft to occupy the lines of Weiflembourg, and then to fall 
back on Haguenaa, on which Landau wasailfo reduced to a ftate of 
blockade. 

« Four months now elapfed without the armies of the Rhine, and 
the Mofelle, making any attempt to attack the enemy. The foe, on 
their part, had ample time to fortify themfelves: the Praffians on the 
Sarre, the Auftrians in part of the Vofges, at Niderbron, Freichs- 
Veiller, and Rifchoffen, fo that the fituation of Landau became daily 
more critical. It was during this moment of alarm,.that Hoche pre- 
fented himfelf to the army of the Mofelle. He is now at the head of 
the troops, and the face of affairs will {peedily experience a change.” 

On his arrival at the head-quarters at Sarbruck, the new 
general inftantly perceived that the army was in a worfe {tate 
than he had fufpe¢ted. The firft thing attempted on his part was 
to acquire the confidence of the troops, and to found the talents 
and difpofitions of his officers. He began by appointing fub- 
alterns from the ranks, and elevating men of merit, wherever 
he could difcover them, to higher fituations. He then addrefled 
particular inftructions to all under his command, and recom- 
mended difcipline as the only mode of attaining victory. 

Having efteéted this, he vifited the frontiers, in order to re- 
animate the courage of the peafantry, and repaired to the towns, 
with a view of roufing the f{pirits of the citizens. He even 
afcended the fridunes of the popular focieties, and animated the 
patriots to arms. Such was the enthufiafm produced by his 
conduct, that he not only was joined by large bodies of volun- 
teers, but received prefents of clothes, fhoes, &c. for his troops. 
He was alfo accuftomed to harangue his army, in order to in- 
{pire them with military ardour. We fhall fubjoin one of his 
fpeeches delivered foon after his arrival :— 

‘ French republicans! our armies are every where victorious: we 
are the laft to triumph; but we alfo fhall be conquerors. Patriots, 
fuch as you, when once difciplined, have only to undertake any enter- 
prize, in order to accomplifh it. You combat for liberty: it is ne- 
ceffary, while you propagate it, to make it, at the fame time, to be 
beloved. 

‘ You have already made many facrifices on its account: ftill more 
will be neceflary. Your fathers, your wives, and vourchildren expe& 
this of you. Let the laws be executed, and our enemies fhall bite 
the duft: let your arms, thofe feourges of tyrants, be fcrupuloufly 
preferved: let order and difcipline pervade your ranks, and our 
country is faved.’ 3 

Having re-organized the army, inftituted a military commif-. 
fion to punith freebooters and pillagers with inexorable feverity, 
and drawn his {cattered forces together from all parts, he pre- 
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pared to commence active operations. Accordingly ‘on the 
27 Brumaire, 2d year,’ he ordered the army to file off in three 
columns; the right by Saralbe ; the left by Sarre-Libre; and 
the centre by Frandenbourg. The enemy aftonifhed at fo 
fudden, and unexpeéted an attack, quitted the Sarre, and after 
being driven before the affailants for fome time, retired to the 
heights of Blifecaftel. On this Hoche croffing the Blife, feized 
01 Bifing, and Blifecaftel, after an engagement in which he killed 

00 of the enemy. ‘The Duke of Bruntwick, who commanded 
the Pruffians fled, firft to Deux-Ponts ; afterwards to Kayfer- 
flautern. 

Hoche ftill advanced, and after feveral fevere tkirmifhes af- 
cended the mountain of Kayferflautern, in order to attack the 
enemy on the plain above, where they were fecured by for- 
midable entrenchments. ‘The battle is faid to have continued 
during two whole days; and one of his columns having miffed 
its way, the Pruffians had nearly prevailed, but he changed his 
plan of attack, and ordered fix battalions of infantry to advance 
againft a redoubt which incommoded his right flank. Night 
now came on, and as the enemy had expended all their ammu- 
nition, the French intended to carry thgir works next morning 
by means of the bayonet, but finding that they had received 
a fupply during the night, Hoche deemed it proper to retreat. 

His plans however were fo well laid, that this check feems 
to have been attended with no bad effects, and it appears from 
the following letter, that the committee of public fafety for- 
gave him his failure. 

‘ The reprefentatives of the people, compofing the committee of 
public fafety, to general Hoche. 

© Parts, 15 Frimaire An 2. 

‘ A reverfe of fortune is not a crime, more efpecially when every 
thing has been done to deferve victory. It 1s not by events, that 
we judge of men, but by their efforts, and their courage; we love 
thole who do not defpair of the fafety of their country. 

‘ Your army 1s good; it will be fill better, when we fhall have 
purged it of thofe cowards, and traiters, who tarnifh your glory. 
Y8u poffefS our confidence; rally your forces, march, and diffipate 

the horde of royalitts. We fhall fend you 10,000 men from the 
army of the Ardennes: rive to let the citizens of Landau know, 
that you are marching to their fuccour, and fee in the mean time, 
whether by forming a junction with Pichegru, you may not be 
able to defeat the enemy, thai detains him before Stratbourg. 

© Signed by the members of the Committee.’ 

This eonfolatory letter, induced Hoche to attempt what was ° 
expected of him. He accordingly began his march, in order to 
juccour Landau, attacked the enemy, drove them beyond the 
Wert; then conducted his forces into the plains ot Weifiem- 
bourg, gave battle there, carried a number of redoubts at the 
point ot the bayonet, and feized on the artillery. Having at 
teneth effected 2 junction with Pichegru, he took upon himfelf 
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the command of both armies. The following note, written on 
this occafion, will prove at leaft the energy of the commiffioners 
to the army. 

« Niderboon, 3 Nivefe. 

‘ We felicitate both the army, and thee. Courage comrade, 
thy fortune is favourable to the republic. We fhall write to Piche- 
gru, to profit by this fuccefs, in order to fall on Haguenan, and 
the redoubts conftructed by the enemy all the way from the foreft 
to the borders of the Rhine. Write to us at Brumpt. 

‘ Signed Saint Just. Leras.’ 

Hoche, who muft be allowed to have been indefatigable, 
next attacked the lines of Weiflembourg, and drove the Auftrians 
before him, on which the blockade of Landau was inftantly 
raifed, 

Happening to fee a young lady at Thionville, foon after this, 
he courted her, and finding that her heart was difengaged, made 
her his wife. 

In the mean time, a party was forming againft him at Paris, 
and is life was in danger from the jealouly of Robefpierre, and 
the artifices of Saint Jutt. All the plans now offered by him, to 
the committee of public fafety were rejected, and it was refolved 
to feize on his perfon, and bring him to the capital. It being 
difficult, however, to arreft him in the midft of his camp, the 
committee pretended to appoint him commander in chief of the 
army of Italy, and fent him orders to repair to Nice, but he 
had no fooner arrived there than he was taken prifoner and fent 
to Paris. 

There he feems to have been forgotten among the multitude, 
and to have been reduced to the moft humiliating fituation, 
when the revolution of the gth Thermidor occurred, and re- 
{tered him to his liberty. After repeated applications he was 
once more employed, and fuch was the confidence now repofed in 
him, that he was entrufted firft with the command of the army of 
Cherbourg, and then with the conduct of the war of La Vendée. 
His fuccefs on this occafion, which was the more {plendid, as 
it was on a theatre in which all his predeceflors had failed, is 
well known. It will alfo be perceived from the ‘ ordre,’ dated 
9 Vendemaire An 3, that the mode adopted by him on this oc- 
cafion was entirely different from that followed by them. 

« It has been too long fuppofed, that in order to deftroy the rob- 
bers (érigands) who infeft and defolate the ci-devant Bretagne, and 
la Vendée, nothing more is neceflary than to fend men thither. 
The fyftem hitherto followed of combating ill armed and undifci- 
plined troops, with troops equally deftitute of difcipline, isnot only 
ridiculous, but dangerous in the extreme. 

‘ It is ridiculous, becaufe the fame motions do not alwavs animate 
the combatants, and it is obvious that thofe who poffefs the greater 
portion of fury and of anes or who are moft habituated - 
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the fatigues of a campaign, and the privations required by a mi- 
litary life, muft neceflarily be conquerors. 

‘It is dangerous, from the dificulty of moving great bodies of 
men, which frequently have no manner of connection between them, 
and in confequence of the want of proper regulations, may be eafily 
thrown into diforder:—this can never occur to troops properly or- 
ganized, for they being faithful and obedient to the command of 
their chiefs, will move with alacrity in every direction, at the firft 
fignal. In addition to this, it is proper here to overturn that opi- 
nion, which confers victory on xumbers. Experience has at length 
taught us the danger refulting from a multitude deftitute of fub- 
Ordination. 

‘ We dare to affert, that our inteftine war—the moft dangerous 
of all wars—-would have been long fince terminated to the glory of 
the republic, if thofe who had an influence in the compofition of 
the armies deftined to att in thefe countries, had not been like thofe 
who commanded them, either ignorant or faithlefs.—But they no 
longer are in power ; let us repair their wrongs. 

‘ The Cheuaxs, properly fo called, are the light troops of the 
Vendeans, by whom they are maintained. The latter fon perceived 
that an army could not be kept on foot on the right bank of the 
Loire, without the participation of the people, who had hitherto 
refufed to afift them. It was accordingly their plan, to harrafs and 
employ the attention of our two armies ftationed at Breft and Cher- 
bourg, by means of the Chouans, with whom they carry on a clofe 
correfpondence. 

‘ It is therefore neceflary to confider each under the fame point 
of view, and to march againft both at the fame time. We fhall 
now indicate the means which appear the moft prompt and fure, 
for exterminating them all by one great movement. 

‘ We propofe to reunite the columns into three different 
corps; the firit at Nantes, the fecond at Ancenis, and the third at Sau- 
mur; then after leaving a ftrong garrifon at the laft of thefe places, 
to march againft the rebels, and in concert with the army of the 
weft, to prefs them fo clofely that we fhall drive them before us 
into the fea. 

‘« The mof auftere difcipline, probity, and all the republican 
virtues ought to be employed on this occafion. To exhibit firmnefs, 
but at the fame time to evince clemency towards thofe unhappy 
men who have been only mifled ; to preferve the inhabitants of all 
deicriptions from, every fpecies of military vexation; and to pay | 
the moft fcrupulous refpect to property—thefe, in my epinion, are 
the means beft calculated for fuccefs. 

‘ The fecret of intended operations, which ought to be 
confidered as the very foul of war, fhould only be made known to 
a very {mall number of men. Care ought to be taken, above all . 
things, that no intelligence tranfpires among the officers of the /af, 
for thefe are ufually the moft intriguing and ignorant officers of the 
army. ‘The repreientatives of the people, and the commander in 
chief, ought alone to be entrufted, and the latter will iffue the ne- 
cefiary orders, in confequence of this intelligence. 
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‘ As we do not believe in fuperftitious predictions, the of- 
{pring of panic, we are perfuaded of fuccefs, if the troops be 
- wel] difciplined, and conducted by brave, fteady, and worthy 
officers.’ 

We fhall tranflate one more ‘paper, in order to fhow, that 
Hoche attempted to reconcile humanity with warfare; and 
indeed, this was a politic meafure, for the other generals had 
committed the moft enormous excefles, and the bad fuccefs of 
the conteft may be principally attributed to the burning and 
plundering the country on one hand, and the cruelties, and even 
murders exercifed againft the inhabitants on the other. 

‘ To A.N. relative to the formation of the moving columns. 


« 8 Ventofe, 3 year. 


‘ I hereby inform you, citizen, that you are admitted into the 
number of officers demanded in confequence of the order of g Plu- 
woife, &c. 

‘ You are unceafingly to recolle& during the courfe of your 
honourable miflion, that your conduct ought in all points to exhibit 
the picture of an enlightened patriot, of a virtuous man, of a re- 
publican officer, and of a Frenchman. You are alfo refponfible for 
that of the men confided to your charge. 

‘ Inure yourfelf to fatigue, to action, and to victory; and above 
all things remember to refpeé the innocent inhabitants of the country, 
who are oppreffed by cannibals. 

* Accuftom the troops under your command to refpec private 
property, and to be fober. Take care that you never be reproached 
with an arbitrary or cruel action. I fhail not fay a word of bravery ; 
that virtue, and the love of your country, ought ever to animate your 
bofom. 

‘ Avoid parleying with the enemy; you are fent only to fight. 
If they with to treat, refer them to the general commanding your 
divifion. Notwithftanding this, you are always to be kind, humane, 
and ready to receive the man who, once mifled, but now abjuring 
his errors, throws himfelf into your arms. Infpire the inhabitants 
with confidence, that they may live in good intelligence with 
your troops. Caufe the republic to be loved, &c.’ 

After having pacified /a Vendée, and conquered the unhappy 
emigrants at Quiberon, Hoche was entrufted with the coms 
mand of the army of the Rhine and Mofelle: he was after- 
wards placed at the head of what he pleafed to term * the arm 
of Ireland ;’ but we can aflure our readers, after perufing all 
the proclamations, letters, &c, iflued and written by him on 
this fubject, that he was utterly ignorant of the true fituation, 
both of that country and of Great Britain, ‘This, however, was 
a favourite fubject with him, and he was actually forming new 
plans for the fubjugation of our fifter-kingdom, when he was 
arrefted by the haid of death, at the head quarters of his army, 
in the neighbourhood of Coblentz, towards the latter end of 
September, 1797. 
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We again repeat that the work before us is interefting, but 
it is at the fame time loofely written, deftitute of arrangement, 
and in many places, exhibits evident marks of prejudice. 


Art. xv. 4 Fournal of the moft remarkable Occurrences that 
took place in Rome, upon the Subverfion of the Ecclefiaftical Go- 
vernment, in 1798. By Richard Duppa. 8vo. 149 pages. 
Price 2s.6d. Robinfons. 1799. 


We learn, from the preface, that Mr. D. is an artift, who, 
being animated with a commendable defire, of obtaining excel- 
lence in his profeffion, repaired to Italy, in Auguft 1796, and 
remained there, as long as confiftent with his perional fatety. 

Mr. D. feems to confider the pope as ruined by the peace of 
Tolentino; the city of Rome, however, maintained it’s ufual 
tranquillity, during the miffion of ¢ citizen Cacault,’ the french 
toinifter, who, inftead of fomenting jealoutics, actually made 
difcovery of a plot againft the government, in confequence of 
which, the principal confpirators were committed to prifon. His 
{uccetlor, ‘ citizen Jofeph Buonaparte,’ commenced his diplo- 
matic career by an act of grace, which was extended to all thofe 
confined on account of their political opinions. ‘Ihe ambatlador’s 
palace, which was fituated among the Trafteverini, became the 
rendezvous of all who had been liberated, and he himfelf patro- 
nized and affifted at a public féte, called the ‘ feaft of liberty,’ fet 
on foot by the ‘ moft worthlefs characters in Rome,’ in exprefs 
oppofition to the wifhes of the government. 

Notwithftanding this, Mr. D. does not confider himfelf as 
poleffing fufficient information, to implicate the ambaflador in 
the difturbance which took place within his jurifdiction, and 
which he defcribes in the following manner : 

pr. 8.—* An hour or two before it was dark, in the afternoon of 
the 27th of December, fome perfons began to aflemble together in 
the * Lungara, oppofite to the + Carfini palace, where French cock- 
ades were diftributed, and a Frenchman, particularly known to the 
perfon who gave me this information, was feen by him diftributing 
} fix-paul-pieces amongft the Trafteverini, many of whom after re- 
ceiving this bounty-money, went to enjoy themfelves with wine at 
the expence of his liberality. 

* The mob foon increafed, and as the fituation was within the 
jurifdiction of the French ambaflador, the faétion thought themielves 
the more fecure; and therefore, from at firft only murmuring their 
difcontents to each other, about the dearnefs of provifions and the 
like topics of the day, they proceeded to make public harangues,, 
and fhowed clearly, from feveral texts of feriptures, that the time 
was at hand to overthrow the exifting government. An abbot, well 


known, but whofe name I do not at prefent recolleét, took upon 





« * The name of a ftreet in the Traftevere. + The refidence 
of Buonaparte. } About three fhillings Englifh. 
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himfelf the office of explaining the meaning of the many mifcellane- 
ous quotations which he introduced as moft appofite to the occafion, 
in order, if poffible, to make their pretenfions wear the appearance 
of being fanétioned by religion. 

« Thus protected, as they confidered themfelves, by their fitua- 
tion, and being colleéted in force fufficiently ftrong, they began their 
operations, by taking poffeffion of one or two guard-houfes in the 
neighbourhood, and feizing the military arms. They next advanced 
to fecure the bridge called Ponte Seito, bot here they met with fuch 
oppoiition from a patrole of horfe as obliged them to retire back 
into the Lungara, and many took refuge in the Cortile of the Corfini 
Palace, though not without being puriued by the military. In con- 
fequence of the great noife and confufion that neceffarily took place, 
Buonaparte and his friends haftened from their room to enquire into 
the caufe, and came down into the midi of the crowd, without the 
leaft intention of hoftility, as it is faid, and which was very pro- 
bably the cafe, notwithftanding their {words were drawn, for general 
Duphot was feen pointing his to the ground, whilft he was calling 
out to the cavalry to fpeak with their commanding officer ; but in 
this buftle and confufion, when the foldiers were galloping backwards 
and forwards to quel the riot, it is more than probable he was not 
heard, or underftood by thofe to whom he addreffed himfelf. In the 
promifcuous firing that took place, for the purpofe of difperfing the 
mob, this general was unfortunately killed; an event, which, from 
every information I have been able to collect, was certainly the effect 
of chance and not of defign. 

‘ Upon this cataftrophe, Buonaparte, and three French officers 
that were with him, retired back into the palace. Soon after the 
mob was difperfed ; and upon the whole, it was thought that not 
more than ten or twelve lives were loft. At fix o’clock, next morn- 
ing, Buonaparte with all his fuite left Rome.’ 

The dreadful paufe, before the appearance of the French 
army, was filled in a manner that confers but little credit, either 
on the prince or the people. 

At length the enemy approached, fummoned and obtained pof- 
feffion of the caftle of St. Angelo, planted the tree of liberty, 
on the capitol, and became matters. of the city. The funeral 
obfequies of the murdered general, were then folemrized with 
great {plendor, a Roman federation was proclaimed, and a Jacobin 
club eftablifhed in the hall of the duke d’Altem’s palace. 

[t appears, from this narrative, that fome aéts of violence and 
plunder were committed by the victors, and that a confiderable 
change of manners took place, on this occafion, among the 
vanquiihed. We felect the following pailage : 

r. 80.—* As foon as the public fquares of Rome began to be 
adorned with trees of liberty, fo foon was there a decided difference 
in the air, manners, and deportment of the people. The abbots’ 
drefs was immediately laid afide by command, except by fuch as 
were ecclefiaftics, and fucceeded by another black coat, but with 
the addition of fcarlet cape and cuffs, a large military hat, with a 
cockade in it of the national colours ; and the fiff round curl was 
converted 
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converted into a queue. But thofe who looked forward to promotion, 
recommended themfelves, in addition to the black coat trimmed with 
fcarclet, by wearing their hair without powder, cut round and made 
ornamental with an infinity of {mall curls, faid to be after the manner 
of Brutus; on the head was worn a cap of liberty, richly and ele- 

gantly embroidered, and fometimes bearing in the front this motto, 
in gold letters, L1BERT A’ O MORTE ; and in order to give the face 
a becoming fercenefs, the beard upon the upper lip was permitted to 
grow, and the fide whifkers to extend towards the corners of the 
mouth: this, with the addition of a leather belt faftened round the 
middle, to which was fufpended a heavy {word that trailed upon the 
ground, made up the complete modern Roman republican. 

‘The ladies wore plumes of feathers of the national colours on 
their heads, either in their hair, or in caps of liberty, and dreffed 
themfelves more or lefs in flefh-coloured filk (maglia), i in proportion 
to thejr fenfe of delicacy or decorum. 

‘ TheFrench themfelves appeared to me to be in nothing different 
from what they were under their old government. ‘There was the 
fame gaiety, the fame fondnefs for {plendor and fhow; and the 
cloaths of the fuperior officers were particularly elegantly gilded and 
embroidered: to keep pace with which the carriages of the cardinals 
and princes feemed well adapted to correfpond to their republican 
magnificence. 

* With refpe& to their deportment, as indivicuals, it muft be ac- 
knowledged, with juftice, that they generally behaved with the 
greateft attention and politenefS: but as amongft many officers, of 
whom fome doubtlefs were raifed to their preferment from fituations 
not favourable to elegance of manners, fo there were not wanting 
fome examples to difgrace their military rank. ‘Thofe quartered in 
the palace Mafimi and Villa Negroni, merit the higheft cenfure for 
their unjuftifiable conduct *. 

© It was not till fome months after the ingrefs of the French, that 
the Directory fent an order to Rome, that the officers fhould fupport 

themfelves at their own expence, who had, till then, been extra- 
vagantly entertained by the proprietors of the refpective houfes in 
which they were lodged ; ; but fire and candle were yet to be found 
them, in addition to their quarters. At this time wood was not to 
be obtained fer money, and fortunately enough, the climate and 
feafon began to make this want lefs neceffary than it had been; 
however, thefe gentlemen would feel no inconvenience ; and to add 
to that, which they had been the caufe of, they cut up the chairs 
and tables with their fwords for fuel, and to mark more ftrongly 
their malevolent difrefpe@, they put the wax-candles on the hearth 
to melt before the fire, that thev might have a pretext fooner to call 
for others. On the other hand, the chef du brigade, who was quar- 
tered at the palace of prince Brafchi, deferves the highelt praife for 
his humanity, politenefs and attention to the unfortunate princefs, 
who was indebted to him for her life, and alfo for the prelervauion 
of what little private property was faved from the hands of rapacious 


commilfiaries, and edicts of confifcation.’ 





« * T particularize thefe two becaufe they happened to come more 


mmediately within my own knowledge.’ 
I Upon 
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Upon the whole, the little tract before us is valuable, as con- 

taining the only account hitherto publifhed relative to the pro- 

.ceedings of the French at Rome, except the fhort and unfatis- 
factory ftatements in the new{papers. 


Art. xvi. The Subftance of a Speech made by Lord Auckland, 
in the Houje of Peers, on Tuefday, the 8th Day of Fanuary, 
1799, on the third reading of the ** Bill for granting certain 
duties upon Income.” 8vo. 36 pa. Pr. 1s. Wright. 1799. 


THe plan of affeffment upon expenditure, having been found 
ineffectual, in refpect to the fupplies for carrying on the war, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, towards the latter end of 
1798, had recourfe to the project of a levy upon mmcome. In 
the Houfe of Peers, the bill for that purpofe was oppofed by 
one * Nobleman, on the ground of its principle, and by another Tt, 
on that of it’s provifions. 

Lord Auckland, one of it’s warmeft fupporters, attempted to 
repel an attack on his ‘ confiftency,’ and obferved, ‘ that, after 
an interval of twenty moft eventful years, an opinion of the 
kind alluded to (See Letters to the Earl of Carlifle, from 
William Eden, Efq; p. 111, to p. 118, 3d edit.) might be 
changed, or abandoned, without any caufe of felf-reproach.’ 

He then recurred to the fubje& under difcuffion, and feems 
to have feized that opportunity to fhow, that he had altered his 
ideas not only of meafures, but of men; for he compliments 
the Premier in language very different from what he once made 
ufe of, in refpe& to that Gentleman. 

p.6. * It now appears’, fays he, ‘ that the difficulties, which 
we feared, were not infurmountable. ‘The fuccefsful attempt to fur- 
mount them, was well worthy of that great and energetic mind 
which direéts our councils. It was well worthy of that mind, which 
feems to have been created, by a beneficent Providerce, for the 
Neg of this kingdom ;—for the prefervation of an adjoining 

ingdom, whofe permanent profperity and fecurity (in defpite of 
her ill-judged jealoufies) we cordially feek to equalize with our own 
prosperity and fecurity ;—and perhaps alfo for the reitoration of 

urope. Nothing inferior to the force of fuch a mind, could have 
accomplifhed a project, which in its actual effect and probable con- 
fequences is of a nature fo gigantic, that it is well calculated to rank 
with the other events of 1798. I annex no epithet to thofe events, 
for no language can do juftice to their glory, or to their im- 
portance.’ 

Lord A., after praifing ‘ the large and falutary plan’ then 
before the Houfe, and recurring as ufual to ‘ the infernal views 

and tendency of Jacobinifm,’ mentions the negotiation at Lifle. 
Inftead of regretting that a peace did not enfue, he obferves, 





* Lord Holland. + Earl of Suffolk. 
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that ‘ Almighty God was pleafed, for our prefervation, to de- 
{troy our fhort-fighted hopes.’ 

He confiders the fum of ten millions (the fuppofed produce 
of the new meafure of finance,) as a moderate calculation, 
and after a comparative ftatement of this, and the ufual mode 
ot raifing money, his Lordfhip afferts that the nation faves 
twelve millions by it; for, fays he, * the refult will be, that 
inftead of creating an annuity in taxes, bearing heavily on the 
people in general, the value of which would be thirty-two 
millions, y~u pay twenty millions in two years, and gain the 
difference.’ 

In the courfe of his fpeech, Lord A. concedes a painful 
truth, that muft fhock the feelings of every good fubje¢ t, and 
ought to infpire all men with a decided abhorrence of national 
contefts, viz. that ‘ from the experience of this century, there 
have been wars during nearly fixteen years in every forty 
years.’ P. 21. 


Art. xvu. The Trial of Fames O’Crigh, A. O'Connor, Efo; 
Fohn Binns, 7 fibn Allen, and Feremiah Leary, for High Treafon, 
at Maidfisne, the 21ff and 22d of May, 1798. ‘Taken in 
Short-Hand by Jofeph Gurney. 8vo. Pr. 7s. 6d. Gurney. 


WeE can do little more than announce this publication ; for 
how is it poffible to review a TRIAL? We are not permitted to 
enter into the nature of the charges, to examine the weight of 
the evidence, or pronounce upon the juftnefs of the verdict. 
What a jury has determined muft be law with us, for it forms 
a tribunal fuperior to ours. It has been indeed faid that one 
man (perhaps more than one man have been thus accufed) has, 
in a PRIVILEGED PLACE, been rath enough to arraign the 
conduct of Britifh juries, and to pronounce thofe FELONS, 
whom they have declared to be InNocEeNT. Although we do 
not efteem the judgment of any fet of men infallible, although 
we do not join in the cenfure to which thofe are expofed who 
exprefs their diffent even from a Britith jury, although we deem 
the liberty of examination the beft guard again{t the corruption 
of even Juries, yet we ought to recollect, and we do recolle&, 
that we enjoy not the fecurity attached to that PRIVILEGED 
PLACS, in which this liberty has been thus exercifed, and 
therefore. we can exprefs no dilfent from, we can hurl no 
cenfure upon a BritisH Jury. 

It is Sesaedty neediul for us to fay, that the jury found | 


O’Coigly Guitty, and acquitted all the reft of the charge of 
high treafon ; for this fact is known in every part of the King’s 
dominions. 

Perhaps it may be expeéted that we fhould give an opinion, 
as to the fairnefs of this report; but, in order to do this with 
an exactnels intitled to refpeét, is it not neceffary that we 


fhould 
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fhould have ourfelves taken down the trial in fhort-hand, and 
have compared this with our own copy? This we have not 
done: it certainly is not an univerfal opinion that a correé re- 
port can be given, by any fhort-hand writer, of the proceedings 
of a trial, which involves {Speeches of any length. The 
rapid ftream of eloquence, many fuppofe, cannot be pai cy 
in this channel. Of this opinion was Dr. Samuel Johnfon, 
who read aloud, and with lefs rapidity than a man {peaks in 
the warmth of debate, and found the fhort-hand writer unable 
to follow him: upon comparifon of the written book and his 
report, every line abounded with inaccuracies. ‘This isa ftro 
teftimony to the inefficacy of this boalted art. We know alfo, 
that Mr. Tooke denies the authority of the printed report of 
his trial, by this very fhort-hand writer. It mult, however, 
be acknowledged, that Mr. Gurney is fuppofed to poflefs this 
art in as great perfection as any of his contemporaries, and it 
is alfo certain that he is in the fervice of the Crown, fo that 
the trials which he reports really come with great authority, 
and challenge all the refpeét which is due to the commiffion of 
the higher powers. 

From a work of which no analyfis can be given, perhaps 
our readers may expect fome f{pecimens of fplendid eloquence 
or acute reafoning, but we have looked in vain for fuch 
{pecimens. 


Art. xviit. A Sermon preached at Font-hill, Gifford, Nov. 29, 
1798, on the Occafion of Lord Nelfon’s Viticry. By John Still, 
L.L.B. White. Price 1s. 


A SENSIBLE man, and pious chrillian, would find himfelf in 
very difficult circumftances, who fhould be obliged to make his 
church the theatre of public rejoicing on occafion of fuccefsful 
war. Were he inclined to fpeak of Providence, and to afcribe 
victory to the Lord of Holts, he would fee that the events of 
every day are in oppofition; that to-day victory is with us, to- 
morrow with ourenemy Which then is the victory which 
more efpecially is to be afcribed to Providence? Were he inclined 
to urge a defence of war, Jefus, his lord and mafter, has not left 
him a text: he has condemned all war, traced it to the bafeft 
origin, and denounced a curfe upon him who vfes the fword. 
Where then fhall a man leave his underftanding, where his 
chriitianity, when he enters the temple of his Saviour to tell a 
tale of battle, and fing the praife of a warrior? Tarry ye here 
until I go and warfhip yonder, mult be his language on fuch an 
occafion. As tothe fermon before us, it is a piece of declama- 
tion, grounded upon a patlage in Exodus, and-adapted to the 
JEWIsH economy, | 
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Arr. xix. Sermens on various Subjecis ; more particulariy on 
Chrifitan Faith and Hope, and the Confolations of Religion. By 
George Henry Glaile, mM. a. &c. 8vo. Price 7s. Cadell 
and Davies. 

WHATEVER comes from the pen of one who has tranflated 
into greck the Caraétacus of Mafon and the Samfon Agoniftes of 
Milton, is intitled to that attention which every man of eminent 
learning has a right to claim. We, therefore, opened the 
volume before us with raifed expefations, and with a difpo- 
fition to liften, to be inftructed, and to praife. We have been 
difappointed ; and we are obliged to conclude, that Mr. Glaffe, 
with the language of the Greeks, has not learned their precifion 
and energy of thinking. We are forry to find that the learned 

reacher feems ambitious to rank as a pulpit orator rather with 
hitefield or Hervey, than with Barrow, Tillotfon, or Butler. 

It is affi€ting to think that a fcholar fhould conceive that any, 

even the moft ignorant congregation, could approve of the 

loafe declamation and methodi{tic rant with which he has en- 
deavoured to inftruct or entertain the parifhioners of Hanwell. 

‘The volume contains twenty fermons, upon the following 

fubje&s. The Clerical CharaGer, The Creation, The Unity 

of God, The Transfiguration, “The Atonement, The State of 
the departed, ‘he Name of God glorified, The Vanity of hu- 
man Withes, ‘he Judgmenis of God, The Clofe of the Year, 

The Nature of Chriftian Faith, The Obje&t of Chriftian Faith, 

The Triumphs of Chrittian Faith, he Foundation of Chrittian 

Hope, The Promife of Chriftian Hope, The Chriftian Warfare, 

The Chriftian’s Defence, The Chriitian’s Joy, The Chriftian’s 

Reft, and the Chriftian’s Glory. 

The fifth fermon, upon the Atonement, affords ample proof 
of what we have faid as to the declamatory character of his 
difcourfes. The text is Pfalm xxii. 1, ‘* My God, my God, 
why haft thou forfaken me?” and thus opens the fermon. 

P. 89.—* ‘lo recite thefe words is to apply them. Your hearts 
are gone already to Mount Calvary; and you behold with the eye 
ef faith vour crucified Redeemer. Lo, the rocks are rent—the 


mid-day fun is plunged into obicurity—the graves are opened—the 


faints who flept in death arife and appear—the frame of nature feels 
as it were the pangs of diffolution, while its Creator fuffers. 

« When, on the return of this facred day, or at any other feafon 
of devotion, we meditate on the paffion of our Lord—when we 
accompany the innocent Jefus through the horrors of his arraign- 
ment—through his unjuft and mercilefs trial—when we witnefs the - 
mockery and defpitefulnefs of his triumphant enemies, the treachery, 
the defeétion, and the apoftafy of his difciples when we furvey 
the inftruments of torture—the wreath of thorns, the bloody {courge 
—the ponderous crofs, under which his weakened, exhaufted nature 
fainted and almoft fank away—whien we view him faftened to the 
engine of death—his hands and his feet transfixed with the nails— 

the 
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the iron entering into his foul—his bleffed fide pierced by wanton, 
officious cruelty—when we behold all this, how little do we compre- 
hend the extent of our Saviour’s anguifh, how imperfectly do we 
conceive the bitternefs of his cup, if we do not keep always in ovr 
view the leading feature in his paflion, the woe of all woes, the ter- 
rors of God fet in array againft him, the wrath of his Father heavy 
upon him, the confummate guilt of a world, heaped upon his guilt- 
lefs head! 

« This, my brethren, was the torment worfe than death—this it 
was, which made our bleffed Saviour fo pre-eminently ‘‘ acquainted 
with grief.”’ Acute, painful, exquifite, as were the fufferings of 
his body, they were fufferings fuch as (in a variety of inftances) 
mere mortals, through affifting grace, had before, and have fince, 
endured with conftancy—nay many who were not in poffeffion of 
refources like thofe of the martyr in the hour of trial, have, by 
ftrength of body or mind, in ancient and in modern times, fur- 
mounted them. Surely then, if death, in ever fo horrid a form, 
was all which our Lord, (a divine, a voluntary victim), had to 
fuftain, we fhould not have heard him utter this doleful and paf- 
fionate exclamation, ‘‘ My Goo! my Gon! why haf thou forfaken 
me?’ But view the cafe in its true light—behold the Mediator 
between God and man, for the fins of man, fuffering in his human 
nature a temporary exclufion from the face of God—view him 
wounded for our offences, and bruifed for our iniquities—fee him 
ftricken, {mitten of God, and affiiéted—think on the intolerable 
burden thus laid upon him, and you will no longer wonder at the 
intenfenefs of his anguifh. ‘* Is it nothing to you, all ye that pafs 
by? Behold and fee, if there be any forrow like unto my forrow, 
which He hath done unto me, wherewith THE Lorp hath aflided 
me, in the day of his fierce anger.” While our Redeemer could 
hold communication with heaven, neither the cruel ingratitude of 
mankind, nor the miferies of every defcription which he fuftained 
during his life, nor the blafphemy of the multitude in the hour of 
his death, nor the fcourge, nor the thorns, nor the crofs itfelf, 
could fhake his conftancy. But when a dark cloud was interpofed 
between our Lord, and the Almighty Father of light~when he, 
who had long fince been forfaken by man, appeared for a while to 
be forfaken by God, then, then was the meafure of his fufferings 
complete: then he fpake in the bitternefs of his foul; he com- 
plained, for his fpirit was overwhelmed.’ 7 

In this loofe way is this important and much controverted 
fubject treated, and there does not occur throughout the whole 
fermon any thing like an argument, to ferve as the founda- 
tion of any rational being’s affent. Mr. G. has been very 
liberal of his cenfures on all who fay not Amen to the Athanafian 
creed, and he feems to conceive, or rather to wifh to make 
others conceive, that all unitarians are atheifts and enemies to 
the faith of Chrift. Certainly, if we look to the influence of « 
orthodoxy and of unitariani{m, upon the fecular interefts of their 
advocates, we fhall not be inclined to conclude that 1InsINCE- 
RiTY is moft likely to be the companion of unitarians. We 
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fee the orthodox under the fmiles, the unitarians under the 
frowns of government: the former bafking in the funfhine 
of preferment, and exemplifying their ConTEMPT of the 
world, by the enjoyment of all its luxuries; the latter refign- 
ing preferments, enduring odium, and for confcience’ fake, fub- 
mitting to th’ oppreffor's wrong. If the orthodox only have hope 
in futurity, the benefits of both worlds are happily united in 
them, and the unitarians are indeed, to nfe the awtul language of 
the apoitle, ‘ of all men mott ey RO We make not 
thefe obfervations from any diflike we with to exprefs of or- 
thodox opinions, but we think it no more than juft to énter our 
proteft againft the infulting illiberality and arrogant pretenfions 
of this wordy preacher. Our author too, appears as anxious 
to manifeft his loyalty as his orthodoxy, and we fufpect for the 
fame good purpofe. He declaims, with great vehcmence, 
again{t the fpoilers of his order in France, and denounces his 
countrymen as partakers of the fame pr inciples ; yet he would 
not, fuch is his mildnefs, have thofe injured who are plotting 
his deftruction, His weapons are not carnal but /piritual. 
This profeffion, however, has loft, by frequent repetition, all 
it’spoint. It has been the profeffion ‘of the prieits of all ages, 
of thofe men whofe weapons were SPIRITUAL, and who con- 
figned their enemies to the SECULAR ARM; tothatarm, which, 
at r their inftigation, infli@ted on them every poflible ¢ torment, nod 
made them to end their lives in the flames. The arms of the 
inquifition itfelf were /piritual, though it’s decifions were fol- 
lowed by murders and barbarities which even the infernal 
cruelties of the Robefpierrian defpotifm can fcarcely parallel. 
Such atrocitics have been perpetrated by the carnal rage of 
men profefling that they wielded only sPIRITUAL WEAPONS, 
as to caft the eternal reproach of fufpicious ambiguity upon the 
expreflion. Away then. with fuch equivocatious, and Jet the 
followers of Chrift content themfelves with exhibiting the 
mild fpirit of his gofpel in the mild tenour of their condua. 
Let not thofe attempt to revive the fpirit of bigotry who with 
not to rekindle the fires of Smithfield, or to act over again the 
malfacres of Bartholomew. The friends of freedom have, more 
than any men, wept over the maflacres of Paris, but they 
cannot forget that Paris has been the theatre of another maffacre 
befides that of Robefpierre ; a mafiacre perpetrated under the 
pretence of religion; a mailacre of wh ich a king watched the 
rage and urged on the progrefs; a mallacre planned and executed 
by thofe who pretended that THE WEAPONS OF THEIR WAR-‘* 
FARE WERE NOT CARNAL BUT SPIRITUAL, 

The doctrine of the twelfth difco: rfe, on the object of the 
chriftian faith, is very bold. The author contends that reve- 
lation alone proves the exifience of a God, and that reafon 
could neither difcover nor. demonftrate any fuch thing... 2 

3 P. 234 
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~. 234.— I have faid, that reafon cannot comprehend, nor argu- 
ment demonftrate, without the help of revelation, the exiftence of 
a God. ‘The contrary opinion hath been too generally adopted for 
the good of mankind; but, I think, without fuficient authority. 
For though there be that are called gods, both in heaven and earth, 
as there be gods many and lords many, yet it hath never been proved 
that the truth, from which thefe are only fo many deviations, was 
difcovered by unaffifted nature. And one unanfwerable argument 
againft the poffibility of thefe natural perceptions is, that there are 
nations now exiiting, who have not any knowledge of God—who 
are totally ignorant, that there is a fuperior power which governs 
the univerfe, and who have not the leaft idea of religious worfhip. 
Now if without revelation any man could form a notion of God, 
every man mut do fo, and the cafe above ftated could not exift. A 
truth of this nature, if it could be feen by any, would be feen by 
all; and thofe gracious manifeftations of himfelf, which God in 
pity to our infirmities hath from time to time vouchfafed us, would 
have been unneceflary and fuperfluous.’ 

We confefs that we cannot affent to this do€trine. What! 
is it then really true that all the marks of defign in the univerfe 
are infufficient to indicate to the reafon of mankind, an in- 
telligent framer of all things? Is it true, as the atheifts fay, 
that reafon can lead us no farther than the vifible univerfe; 
that fhe refufes her conclufion to the aflertion of the apoftle, 
‘ that the invifible things of God are clearly feen from the 
things that are made’? Is it true, as the atheifts fay, that 
reafon can better reft in an uncaufed and eternal univerfe, 
than in an uncaufed and eternal God, and that the moft ftrenu- 
ous oppofers of atheifm have been themfelves the moft grofsly 
deceived, and have built their moft important reafonings on a 
foundation not to be trufted? This is not our conclufion, 
neither does Mr. G. attempt to ground it upon any declaration 
of fcripture, or any acutenefs or fubtilty of argument. He 
adduces, in proof of his daring affertion, the exiftence of fome 
nations who have never acknowledged a God. Admitting this 
to be a faét, which is only an affertion, and, like other affertions 
in thefe volumes, attended by little evidence of truth or proba- 
bility, will it follow that reafon cannot difcover what fome men 
have not difesvered? No fuch thing. As well might we fup- 
pofe Newton infpired, for are there not nations ignorant of 
aftronomy? Is Prieftley infpired? Mr. G, will hardly allow 
this, and yet, by the mere aid of human reafon, he has dif- 
covered that, of which whole nations of human beings are igno- 
rant. It no more follows that the notion of God fhould be 
common to all minds, becaufe any minds could deduce it from 
the appearances of nature, than that any other knowledge, 
difcovered by fome, fhould be attained by all We refufe, 
therefore, our aflerit to this hardy affertion, equally injurious 
to natural and to revealed religion, and frained apparently for 
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no other purpofe but that of MAGNIFYING THE OFFICE of the 
preacher. A {ferious believer'in the truth and fanétions of the 
fublime theology of Jefus, would furely not with, by removing 
any fubftantial props, to weaken the confidence of mankind in 
the exiftence of a great firft caufe. 

After what we have faid of thefe fermons, we have only to 
lament that England mutt clafs one of the moft learned of her 
fcholars amongit the moft intemperate of her fanatics. He is 
however much fuperior to the lower divifions of that herd: 

‘« Viribus, ingenio, fpecie, virtute, loco, re, 
«« Extremi primorum, extremis ufque priores.” 

It is, perhaps, not improper to obferve, that Mr. G. fays 
of Mr. Wilberforce’s book on vital chriftianity, that ‘ 1T 1s 
ABOVE ALL HUMAN PRAISE,’ 


Art. xx. Difcourfes on various Subjects, delivered in the Eng- 
lifh Church at the Hague. By A. Maclaine, p.p. &c. 8vo. 
Price 7s. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 

THE volume before us contains twenty-one difcourfes on the 
following fubjects: The Rectitude and Depravity of Human 
Nature, ‘The Chriftian’s Dignity Conflict and Victory, The 
Teftimony of the Centurion, ‘he Chriftian’s Joy in the Profpett 
of Immortality, Self-Love, On the Love of God, The mixture 
of Profperity and Adverfity in the State of Man, The Duties 
and Enjoyment of Profperity, The Improvement of Adverfit ity, 
The refpective Importance of Profeffion and Praétice in Religign, 
The Gofpel Reprefentation of Life eternal, The Diverfity of 
Rank and Station in Civil Society, St. Peter’s Denial of his 
Matter, and the Tendency of Religion to excite a Spirit of 
Unity and Energy in the Time of Danger. 

The doétrine of thefe fermons is orthodox, the ftyle eafy as" 
unornamented ; but they are utterly deftitute of that vigour and 
originality of reprefentation which is calculated, and even ne-- 
ceflary, to engage the attention to fubjects of general and hourl 
obfervation. ‘Trite remarks, on trite fubjects, may be weal 
but can neither be entertaining nor ufeful. 


ART. XXI. Calvinijin improved ; or, the Gofpel illuftrated in 
the Syftem of real Grace iffuing in the Salvation of all Men. 
By jotepk Huntington, p.p. Minifter of the firft Church in 
Coventry, Connecticut. Printed New London, by Samuel 
Green. Price 4s. 1796. 


p , 
He who regards his future deftination as a matter of indiffe- 
rence, and is unconcerned about the final ftate of his {pecies ; 
who flumbers, without thought, in the chambers of death, and 
dreams only of prefent gratification amidit the decay of all his 
powers, may have fome claim to rank in the clafs of animated, 
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but muft be denied a place in that of rational nature. In the 
heathen world conjecture loft itfelf on the borders of a future ex- 
iftence, and chriftians have been much divided on the fubje&t of 
man’s final expectations. ‘Ihe Tartarus of the heathens, which 
ferved at leaft the purpofes of popular reprefentation, fhows, that 
the common people expected that fome punifhment would be in- 
flicted upon the wicked. Chriftians have been agreed in this 
point, that the wicked fhall iuffer punifhment, or at leaft lofe the 
benefit of thofe future rewards which good men fhall inherit, but 
the degree and duration of this punifhment has been the fubje& of 
much difcuffion. 

Dr. Prieftley and his friends, fatisfied of the truth of the doc- 
trine of philofophical neceffity, have concluded, from the effential 
juftice of God, that exiftence muft be A BENEFIT TO EVERY 
BEING ; that ali temporary fuffering is medicinal and difciplinary 5 
and that the fufferings in a future life, to which they fuppofe 
men liable, will be of the fame nature ; and that ali fuffering will 
thus iflue in the final and everla{ting happinefs of every individual 
of the human race. 

Some calvinifts have come to the fame conclufion refpeécting 
the final happy deftination of all mankind, but they deduce this 
conclufion from different premifes. Holding that the atonement of 
Chrift has fatisfied divine juftice, and contending that that atone+ 
ment was offered to God for the fins of all men, they conclude 
that every man’s debt to the Father is paid by the Son, and that it 
muft be the necetlary confequence of this purchafe that ail /haH 
be at length faved. ‘he author of this volume belongs to this 
clafs of calviniftic chriftians. It mutt be confefied, that by 
whatever fieps we arrive at this conclufion, that all men are 
deftined to ultimate everlafting felicity, it is fo foothing and de- 
lightful, fo honorable to the character of Deity, and fo recom- 
mendatory of the Gofpel of Chrift, that we cannot but rejoice to 
obferve different fects harmonizing in a point of fuch importance. 

The notion of eternal torments, which fome pious chriftians 
have deduced from a few expreffions to be found in the Scriptures, 
and to which they have conceived a very great majority deftined, 
is fo truly horrible, that we rejoice to tee the labour of divines 
employed to interpret fuch expreffions in a way more confonant 
with the character of God, and the idea of a Gofpel, which ims 
ports GLAD TIDINGS TO ALL MEN. 

As to the work before us, much as we admire the fpirit of 
it, and great as appears to have been the labour of the author, 
we muft confefs that we cannot perceive that it contains any 
thing new on the fubjeét of which it treats. He who is not 
fatished with the reafonings of Chauncy, Hartley, and Prieftley, 
on this fubjeét, will not be likely to have his doubts removed 
by Dr. Huntington. It is moreover written in a very dull ftyle, 
and the language, deftitute of ornament, 1s greatly deficient in 
accuracy. We truft, however, that it will have the effect of 
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ferving, in it’s capacity, the caufe of truth and righteoufnefs, 
and contributing to recommend the Gofpel of Chrift to univerfal 
accepta:ion. 


Art. xx11. An Effay on the Manufaétures of Ireland: in 
which 1s conjidered, to what Manufadiures her natural Ad- 

vantages are bef? fuited,; and what are the beft Means of im- 

Si Juch Manufaciures. By ‘Thomas Wallace, of the 

King’s Inns, Dublin, andM.R.1.A.. 8vo. 360 pages. 
‘Price 6s. in boards, Dublin, Campbell and Shea; London, 

Murray and Highley. 1798. 

THE circumftances, which gave rife to the publication of this 
eflay, are of fo curious, and, it is to be hoped, uncommon a 
nature, that we fhall briefly fketch them. On the 3d of De- 
cember, 1795, the Royal Irifh Academy offered, by public ad- 
vertifement, a premium for the beft eflay on this quettion: “ To 
what manufactures the natural advantages of Ireland are beft 
fuited ; and, what are the beit modes ot improving fuch manu- 
factures?”? ‘Lhe compofitions were to be delivered in betore the 
1ft of October, 1796, and the prize was to be adjudged on the 
2oth of the fame month, by the council. The majoricy of thefe 
eflays was foon rejected, and the competition lay between two, 
of which the work before us was one; the other was written 
by a member of the academy, and of its council, William 
Prefton, Kiq. J'rom fome caufes of prevention, the council 
found themfelves unable to award the prize at the time ap- 
pointed : thefe caufes, it feems, continued to operate for more 
than a twelvemonth, at the end of which period, far from hav- 
ing formed their opinion, they had gone but a very fhort way 
over the peruial of thefe unfortunate eflays. The council, at 
Jait, to avoid the labour of decifion, transferred their judicial 
authority to a {pecial committee of three perfons, appointed for 
that purpofe. It fo happened, that Mr. Prefton himfelf was 
one of the three nominated ; and it did fo happen, likewife, that 
he accepted the nomination! As the eflays were given anony- 
moufly, it is to be prefumed that the council were unapprifed 
of the circumftance, that, by appointing Mr. Prefton, he would 
fit in judgment on the comparative merits of his own perform- 
ance, and might, poffibly, feel fome flight bias in its favour. 
It muft alfo be prefumed, on the other hand, that Mr. Prefton 
placed tuch confidence in his own inflexible integrity, and felt 
himfelf {o infinitely fuperior to thofe petty prejudices, thofe . 
mean and felfifh partialities, which influence the vulgar mul- 
titude of mankind, that he could not degrade himfelf, in his own 
eftimation, by fufpecting fora moment, that he fhould not im- 
part the moft ftrict rnd religious juftice. There are few people, 
who would voluntarily have placed themfelves in fo dclicate a 
fituation; for, however honorably a man might act in it, fhould 
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the decifion, which he pronounces, be in favour of himfelf, 
the purity of his conduct will be fullied by fulpicion. In the 
prefent inftance, Mr. Prefton and his two colleagues made their 
report decidedly in favour of Mr. Prefton’s eflay ; the council 
acquiefced, and to him was adjudged the prize. 

We have nothing farther to remark on this tranfaction: we 
may be permitted, however, to exprefs our regret, that Mr. 
Prefton’s eflay is not come before us *: nat, indeed, that we 
might have compared the merits of the two, and have pro- 
nounced any judgment of fuperiority upon one; for, after the 
decifion of fo learned a body as the Royal Irifh Academy, that 
might have been prefumption ; but, as we have received pieafure 
in peruting the eflay that is before us, we might fairly have an- 
ticipated it, in no undiminiithed meafure, from the perufal of Mr. 
Preiton’s. 

It is time that we fhould proceed to the work itfelf, which 
is divided into three parts; which parts are again fubdivided into 
a number of fections. 

Before Mr. W. enters intq what is more immediately the 
bufineis of his eflay, he inquires how far manufactures generally 
deferve to be cultivated; how far they merit encouragement in 
comparifon with agriculture; and how far the pofitive inter- 
ference of the legiflature may tend to promote them. We need 
not fay, that thefe points have been agitated many and many a 
time before ; they would naturally prefent themfelves, however, 
to our author, on the prefent occafion, and a curfory glance at 
the principal arguments on both fides of thefe much-contended 
queftions, very properly makes a part of the eflay. Mr. W. 
protefts againft the doctrine of the French economitts, who /fig- 
matize the artificer, fays he, as barren and unproductive. The 
opinion of our predeceflors (with which we perfectly accord) 
has been fo repeatedly and fo peremptorily exprefled on the 
fuperiority of agriculture, and on the comparative unfruitfulnefs 
of the manufacturer’s labour to the labour of the cultivator, fo 
long as any land in the kingdom remains in an uncultivated ftate, 
that it is unneceflary to enlarge on the fubject at prefent, or to 
fay, that, refpecting the economical fyitem, we difter in opinion 
from Mr. W. +; and, that when he ftates it to be one of the 
chief reafons, why agriculture fhould be confidered as an object 
of prime importance, that it furnifhes the beft aids to manutace 
tures, we felt ftrongly difpofed to reverfe the pofition, and fay, 
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* We do not know that it is publithed. 

+ See the review of Dr. Gray’s ‘* Effential Principles of 

the Wealth of Nations, &c.,”? and the references there given in 

Anal. Rev. you. xxv1, P. 299. In this admirable pamphlet, the 

doétrine of the economifts is very clearly and cohcifely unfolded, 

and, in our opinion, the faé&t completely eftablifhed, tha: the revenue 
of a ftate ails folely from the "aaa of it’s lands. 
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that one of the chief reafons why manufactures are to be confi- 
dered as an object of prime importance is, that they furnifh the 
beit aids to agriculture, in giving to perifhable riches a permanent 


, and a fixed value. This fubject occupies the fir/? fection: in 


the /econd are fome good obfervations, reipecting the interpofition 
of the legiflature, in favour of thofe infant manufactures, which 
are fuited to the country : we fhall here take the liberty of mak- 
ing a fhort extract : 

P. 28." No doubt it is poffible, that encouragement however 
great, when applied by the legiflature to manufactures for which 
nature or the political circumftances of the country may have unfitted 
it, fo far from tending to raife fuch manufactures into a fource of 
national wealth, will be ineffectual with refpeét to them, and inju- 
rious to the country at large, as tending to divert it’s induftry from 
a more toa lefs ufeful channel. But furely the cafe is widely dif- 
ferent, when public encouragement judicioufly applied is brought to 
aid the infant ftruggles of the country, already pointing it’s efforts 
at ufeful and attainable objeéts. It is indeed not difficult to thew, 
that in a great variety of inftances, fuch aids are indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary. It is certainly one of the propenfities of human nature, 
perhaps, indeed, there is none more ftrong, than that by which 
man is led to perfevere in the track in which he has long gone; 
nor is the antipathy of the human mind to change and innovation 
in habits long indulged, lefs univerfal or powerful. Whatever 
public inftances of the contrary the times we live in may afford, the 
private experience of every man will bear witnefs to the truth of 
this remark. Hence, though varying circumftances may fugegeft 
to the inhabitants of a country to chanye the accuftomed purfuits 
of their induftry, they will liften with relu€tance to the admonition, 
and refufe to obey it, till, perhaps, the fortunate crifis for the 
change be paft; until a fpirit of induftry, languithing from repeated 
difappointments in ill-judged exertion, give place to the indolence 
of laffitude or difcontented floth. But if a fagacious and vigilant 
leciflature, watching the vicifitude of circumftances, interpofe at 
the proper time, and by judicious encouragement, ftimulate their 
people to catch the pafling opportunity, and fubititute a new and 
growing branch for an obfolete and declining one, the effeét will 
probably be, that a new fource of wealth will be fecured to the 
country, which bat for this encouragement would have lain unim- 
proved, or been occupied by a rival. ‘To engage in newattempts, 
particularly when they involve a hazard to capital, prudent men are 
generally difinclined, and yet it is by the exertions of prudent men 
only, that fuch attempts can rationally be expected to fueceed. 
Something, then, becomes neceflary to be done, in order to re- 
move this difinclination to engage in untried purfuits; fome hope 
fhould be held out to countervail the fear of lofs from failure, and 
t> weigh againft the difficulty of new undertakings, provided thofe 
undertakings afford a well grounded expectation of contributing, if 
they fucceed, to the public good. Hence to new manufactures 
fome encouragement from the public feems néceflary, even thoagh 
no impediments lay in their way, belide thofe that are a 
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the ‘very nature of the undertakings. But when it is confidered, 
that a new or infant manufacture has to combat, not only the diffi- 
culties that naturally attach to firit eflays, arifing from want of 
fkill, the difficulty of acquiring new habits or laying afide old ones, 
but alfo in moft cafes with the artifice of a rival nation, enjoying 
perhaps all the helps of a larger captial, long experience, and pof- 
feffion of the market; it becomes obvious, that fuccefs in fuch cafes 
can feldom or never be hoped, but when the munificence of the 
Jegiflature and the affiftance of public protection come in aid of 
private adventure.’ 

In the third fection it is inquired, what are the general requi- 
fites, that recommend a manufacture to adoption? ‘hefe are 
ftated to be pofleffion of the primum; the neceflary means of 
working it up; the domeftic market ; a tecure and convenient 
foreign market ; its employing many hands ; its being already 
eftablifhed ; its ‘being leatt i injurious Lo health and morals ; and 
Jattly, its being promotive of agriculture. Such are the circum- 
ftances, which fhould generally recommend a manuiacture to 
public regard, and each of thefe circumftances forms the fubject 
of a feparate fection ; when he treats on the principal manufac- 
tures, however, Mr. W. does not omit to notice thofe peculiari- 
ties in the fituation of Ireland, her connection with and deperd- 
ance on Great-Britain, which are neceflary to be taken into the 
account of detriment or advantage, in eftimating the importance 
of a manufacture to that country. . 


SeCtion iv. Although poflefion of the raw materials of ma- 
nufa€ture be generally a circumftance, which fhould recommend 
that manufacture to adoption, Mr. W. feems aware that it is 
not invariably fo. In addition to thofe inftanc ‘es, which Mr. W. 
has mentioned as exceptions to his genera! ri ile, two others may 
be added, which feem obvious ; where the raw material can be 


purchafed of a foreign country at much lefs expenie than it can 
be raifed at home; and whet the domeftic material is of much 
inferior quality to the foreign. 

The fifth {e&tion treats of the means of working up the raw 
material: thefe confift of 1ft, other materials ; 2d, capital; 2d, 
fkill; 4th, induftry. Whatever abundance of neceflary mate- 
rials there may be in a country, without capital they muft be 
ufclefs: now, although Ireland be deficient in capital, when 
compared with Great Britain, and confequently unqualified for 
any very extenfive efforts in thofe concerns which require ftock, 
fhe yet poflefles enough, fays Mr. W.., to qualify her for greater 
exertion in manufaétures, than fhe has hitherto made. — Irith- 
men have no right to complain of the want of capital, when 
the money which they might profitably employ in bufinefs, is, 
as it now is, among the middling, as well as the upper ranks. 
expended on procuring luxufies for their tablesy their equipage, 
and their houfes. If the Irifh be deficient in fkiJl, it is pro- 
bably owing to that imaginary want of the capital, which is 
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neceflary to the acquilition of it; without capital, the divifion 
of labour cannot be minute; and much {kill is not to be ex- 
pected from workmen who are employed in different parts of the 
manufacture. As to me gras the fourth requifite, ‘ when an 
Irifh manufaéturer,’ fays Mr. W., ‘ has always had conftant 
employment, for which he has been well paid, he is found to 
be as induftrious as the weaver of Yorkfhire and Manchefter, or 
the fmith of Sheffield.’ 

Section vi. Of the home and foreign market. The preference 
is decidedly given to the former; {o far, indeed, as it opens 
a road to the latter, by giving that experience in the manufac- 
ture, which is neceflary to produce an article of fufficiently good 
quality for a foreign market, we agree with our author; but, 
coinciding with the French economitts, we are obliged to differ 
from Mr. W. in his general preference, maintaining, as we 
do, that the only proft to a nation, the only augmentaion: of 
its revenue, which arifes from the labour of the manufaéturer, 
is the profit which he obtains from the exportation of his com- 
inodity *, 

The fubje& of confideration in the feventh feGion is, how 
far a manufacture is made cligible by adding greatly to the 

value of the materials ; its cligibility i is evidently, caleris paribus, 
proportionate to the degree of that additional value ; ; thofe ma- 
nufactures, therefore, deferve a preference, which admit ma- 
chinery in its fulleft extent. 

Section vitt. Of manufactures already in part eftablifhed. 
Government is lefs likely to benefit a country by the inftitution 
of new manufactures, than by contributing to the fupport of 
thofe, which are already in exiftence, but which are tottering 
with the inftability, and ftruggling to overcome the weaknefs 
of infancy. The legiflature can inftitute new manufactures 
only by carrying them on under the direction of public offices, 
or, by bounties to private individuals: the repeated failure of 
both thefe methods evinces, how unqualified the ftatefman is to 
become a manutacturer. “The obfervations, which occur on 
the utility of legiflative encouragement to infant manufactures, 
are fimilar to ‘thofe, which appeared in the fecond fection, 
from which we made an extract. 

In the ninth fection is confidered, among other things, one 
of {upreme importance in deciding what general requifites 
ihould recommend a manufa@ture to adoption, namely, its in- 
uence on morality. The queftion to be confidered here is, 
not, what manufactures are thofe, the influence of which on 
ihe public morals and the public health is the moft beneficial 
and moft falutary? but, what are thofe, which diffufe the leaft 

corruption, profligacy, and depravity, and leaft impair the 
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may they be carried on, fo as to produce thefe effets in the 
leat poffible degree? All manufactures have a tendency to pro- 
mote, and all,'in fome meafure, do, in fact, produce mental 
vitiation, profanenefs, and corporal imbecility. ‘This is one 
reafon, and a fubftantial reafon too, on which agriculture 
founds a claim of very honorable pre-eminence over them ; 
and which makes us heartily agree with the author of ‘ Eifen- 
tial Principles,” &c., when he fays, the ¢ landholders in both 
Great-Britain and Ireland fhould zealoufly concur with their 
refpective legiflatures, in adopting fuch meafures as may fpread 
cultivation over every valley and every hill. While a field can 
be found for every idler, let every idler have a field. Houfes 
of induftry are good, but fields of induftry are better.’ 

Mr. W. dwells with much propriety, and makes many good 
obfervations, on the important fubject, which principally oc- 
cupies this fection ; he thus concludes it : 

P. 115.—* We have now enumerated the feveral circumftances 
which feem to recommend a manufacture to adoption; and we have 
made fome obfervations on each of thein to fhew that they are really, 
and how far they are, recommendatory. ‘Thus we have fet up 
land-marks to dire&t our courfe in the fubfequent part of this er- 
quiry, and it now only remains to find what manufactures poffefs 
thefe recommending qualities, or the greater number of thei; for 
fuch, unqueftionably, are the manufactures beft fitted for the 
country. 

« It was neceflary to lay down thofe general principles, for two 
reafons; firft, in order to guide our decifion, which would pro- 
bably have been erroneous had we nothing but tacit and vague 
notions to govern it; and in the fecond place, to fecure a degree 
of perfpicuity to our future enquiries, which would neceflarily have 
been obfcure, if the reafons for which we preferred or rejected any 
manufacture were not exprefsly given, and confufed, if they were 
given here and there as occafion might fuggeft them.’ 

Part jt. In the fecond part, Mr. W. purfues the plan, 
which he chalked out in the preceding extract; that is to fay, 
he examines, individually, the principal manufactures, and 
contiders how far thofe circumftances are to be found in each, 
which fhould recommend it to adoption and encouragement. 
We fhould extend this article to a very unreafonable length, 
were we to follow Mr. W. in thefe various inquiries: nor 
would the article, we fear, be found generally interefting : it 
will fuffice, therefore, if we enumerate thofe manufactures, 
which engage his attention. They are the following, and 
each occupies a feparate fection: the linen manufacture ; 
the woollen, in general ; the manufacture of new drapery, or 
fhalloons, calimancoes, and the like ; of old drapery, or cloths 
of various kinds ; the cotton manufa@ture ; the filk ; hofiery ; 
iron ; the glafs manufa@ture ; the pottery; the provifion wees 
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the fitheries ; the paper manufacture ; the diftillery and brewery ; 
and laftly, tanning. 

Part 111. We now come to the third part, which treats of 
the means of promoting manufactures. Our author is brief on 
this fubje&t, many incidental obfervations having been {cattered 
in the former pages of his eflay, which it would have been 
fuperfluous to have repeated. 

Section 1. Of protecting duties. This fubject has been 
touched upon before; in the prefent fection, Mr. W. attempts, 
and we think fuccefsfully, to invalidate Adam Smith’s argu- 
ments again{t the interference of legiflature, by duties on foreign 
manufactures. Left thefé arguments might, by any means, 
be incorrectly ftated, they are given in the doctor's own words * 
Mr. W. juitly obferves, that Dr. Smith’s reafoning refts upon 
two fuppotitions, both of which are affumed as true, though 
both require proof. ‘ The firtt is, that individuals, who pof- 
fefs capital, are always beft qualified to judge what mode of 
employing their capital will make it produce the greatetft pof- 
fible value. The fecond is, that the capital of a country is 
always, when uninfluenced by legiflative influence, fully em- 
ployed, and in the beit poffible way.’ Refpecting the firft, it 
certainly is by no means univerfally true, even in thofe coun- 
tries where the different modes of occupying capital are beft 
known ; and furely not in thofe countries, fuch as Ireland, 
where they are lefs fo: for it implies, in the firit place, that 
every man, who engages his capital in any particular employ- 
ment, has confidered the advantages held out by every other 
mode in which it might have been employed ; and fecondly, 
that, * on the comparifon of each, with every other, he has 
determined, with perfect juftnefs, in favour of that which he 
has chofen.’ The truth of Dr. Smith’s fecond propofition is 
no lefs haftily aflumed by him: much capital may remain idle, 
even in countries where manufactures flourifh, from the iado- 
lence, the timidity, the ignorance, and perhaps the avarice of 
the proprietors : P. 312. 

* How often,’ fays Mr. W., ‘ do we fee capital appear as if by magic, 
on the creation of fome new and promifing occafion for employing 
it? and how many inflances are there of one country lending to 
another a redundancy of capital, which there can be little doubt 
would be withdrawn, and employed in the more lucrative way of 
manufactures, if a new manufacture fhould be ftarted, promifing 
at once, more fecurity ’ and more advanta: get 





* As Smith’s ** Wealth of Nations” is in every body’s hands, it 
is not neceffarv for us to ftate his arguments on the fubjeét: a fimple 
retevence is fuficient. Mr. W. refers us to vol. 1, p. 441. His edi- 
tion muit be an early one: of the few enth edition the reader muft look 

no vol. rt, Pp. 176, et fea. We cannot here avoid recommending 
Locke’s mode of quotation, as calculated to fave a great deal of 
trouble and perplexity, when there are different editions of a book. 
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On the whole, we think, that Mr. W. has by far the beft of 
the argument. ‘The impofition of duties therefore on foreign 
saantatiiions imported is one of the beft means, according to 
our author, of cherifhing infant manufactures. 

Seé&t. 11. Of the monopoly of the raw materials of manu- 
fa@ture. Mr. W. contends, that it is impolitic to prohibit the 
exportation of the raw material; indeed it is moft evident, that 
fuch prohibition takes away the only encouragement to its cul- 
tivation. An unreftricted exportation of the primum, there- 
fore, is another of the beft means of improving manufactures. 
Mr. W. is of opinion, however, that 7f the foreign demand 
for the raw material fhould ever become fo great, as to threaten 
danger to the home manufadture, then reftraints might be laid 
on with fafety, to be removed, however, when that danger 
fhould exift no longer. This is an extreme cafe: we are in- 
clined to queftion whether the foreign demand of a raw ma- 
terial, which can by induftry be raifed ad libitum, can poffibly 
threaten danger to the home manufacture. The fupply, in 
fuch cafe, will always be proportionate, and generally fpeaking, 
progreffively fo, to the demand. 

The third and laft fection of the third and laft part treats of 
thofe general maxims of policy that tend to advance manu- 
factures, in contradiction to thofe fpecific modes of encourage- 
ment, which have hitherto been fuggefted. Thefe are briefly 
ftated to be firft, that thofe, who have the power of the ftate, 
fhould entertain a fincere intention and defire to promote them, 
without reference to the will or interefts of any other country. 
Next to this difpofition of the legiflature, is to be regarded 
the adoption of fuch laws, as, while they enfure the peace of 
the country, fecure at the fame time the perfonal liberty and 
property of the fubje&t. The confequences which would re- 
fult from a neglect of either of thefe maxims, are obvious ; but 
Ireland is a free ftate, fays Mr. W., and as it would be poli- 
tical blafphemy to fuppofe, that her legiflature did not entertain 
the moft fincere and unmixed intention, to promote her in- 
terefts, fo it would be prefumption to deny, that thofe laws 
which are the refult of the combined prudence of thofe three 
bodies, King, Lords, and Commons, which conftitute her 
legiflature, are not generally the mcf perfec? productions of human 
wifdom. Alas! alas! human wifdom is fallible: Mr. W., 
therefore, ‘ very lightly, and with becoming humility,’ touches 
upon one or two inftances, in which manufa@tures feem to 
fuffer by the overfights or omiffions even of this legiflature, 
excellent and pure as it is. ‘The firft of thefe is the inequality 
of the connection, as commercial countries, between Cncis” 
Britain and Ireland. Mr. W. {tates it as an axiom, the truth 
of which we certainly do not mean to difpute, ‘ that it is for 
the benefit of Great- Britain and Ireland to be connected as in- 
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dependent countries, under a common fovereign, on terms of 
equal right and equal advantages of conftitution and commerce.” 
But what is the ftate of intercourfe? 

P. 332.—* Great Britain and Ireland are both manufacturing 
countries—the former already arrived at full maturity, poflefing 
the higheft degree of fkill in manufaétures, enjoying the : idvantage 
of a moft extenfive capital, and ftretching its commerce, the vehicle 
of manufactures, to the remoteft quarters of the world: Ireland, 
on the contrary, yet in her infancy as a manufacturing country, far 
inferior to Great Britain in ev ery manufacture, fave one, poffeffin 
little capital, and it may be faid, no commerce. With all thefe 
advantages enjoyed by Great Britain, fhe yet guards her market 
againft the introduétion of Irifh manufaétures, by duties and prohi- 
bitions, which could be fuggefted only by a fpirit of the moft cau- 
tious jealoufy. Does the legiilature of Lreland thus fecure ser home- 
market for her home manufacture? nothing like it; the ports of 
Lreland, open to the Britith manufacturer without reftriétion, feem to 
court his approach, and he avails himfelf fully of the advantage, 
The markets of Ireland are accordingly filled with the manufactures 
of Great Britain, while the native manufactures (always excepting 
one), unaffifted in the competition either by equal fkill, capital, or 
experience, yield without a ftruggle, and are compelled to languifh 
in fome rufned corner, furrounded by rags and wretchednefs, un- 
pitied and forgotten !’ 

But how is this evil to be remedied ? Great-Britain ought to 
relax, or rather ought entirely to abandon that prohibiting 
fyftem, which favours fo much of exaétion and hoftility; if the 
will not, Ireland muft recur to thofe modes of protection, to 
which the practice of Great- Britain has given fanctien ; in 
this cafe—* who will fay that the does that which 1s inconfiftent 
with the fair, honourable, and independent conne€tion of the 
two countries ?’ 

The ftate of abfentees Mr. W. confiders as another inftance, 
in which legiflative care fecms to have forgotten the manufac- 
turing interefts of Ireland. Mr. W. is an advocate for an ab- 
fentee tax: but in this inftance we think he departs a little 
from that liberal fyitem, which he has all along purfued : how 
fhould it be more confonant with the interefts of Ireland, to 
impofe a duty on the exportation of great men, than on that of 
raw materials or manufactured goods ? This is the firft time 
we have detected Mr. W..in efpoufing fo vulgar and pitiful a 

licy. But to be ferious: it furely may well admit of a doubt, 
whether Ireland would be at all benefited, were thofe of her 
land-holders, who are now refident in Great Britain, to return 
and tread the foil of their native country. ‘Throughout the 
whole of this effay Mr. W. has lamented the habits of extra- 
vagance and diffipation, which the upper and middling clafles 
of his countrymen have acquired: he fays, that the want of 
capital in Lreland is rather i imaginary than real ; that the ma- 


nufacturers have money, but that inftead of employing it in 
their 
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their bufinefs, they fpend it in the profufion of their tables, 
the fplendour of their equipages, the elegance of their furni- 
ture, &c. The Irifh land-holders, who refide in Great Britain, 
are {tated to draw annually from their country no lefs a fum 
than one million four hundred thoufand pounds: ‘ now,’ fays 
Mr. W., if this fum were circulated in the country, what 
energy would it impart to induftry, which now languifhes from 
want of excitement?’ &c. We fay no: while the radical 
principle of luxury remains unprobed and unreformed, the 
circulation of this money would make the higher and middling 
clafles {till more-extravagant and diffipated than they are ; its 
operation would alfo extend its baneful influence to the lower 
clafles. Were Ireland to employ all the capital, which the 
now poffeffes, in a profitable way ; in the eltablifhment of new 
manufactures, and in the extenfion of old ones; the domeftic 
circulation of this money would indeed become defirable: as 
things are, it appears to us, that the is better without it. 

With this lait grievance Mr. W. ends his effay: an eflay, 
which evinces much induftry, and difplays much economical 
knowledge. It is written in an eafy and perfpicuous ftyle, 
without the verbofenefs of Adam Smith, to whom Mr. W. is 
under obligations. We conclude our review of this work as 
we begun it, with lamenting, that its fuccefsful rival has not 
yet come before us. 


Art. xximt. The Britifh Tourifis; or Traveller's Pocket Com- 
panion, through England, Wales, Scotland, and lreland. Com- 
prehending the moft celebrated Tours in the Britifh Iflands , by 
William Mavor, tu. p. 5 Vols. 1t2mo. About 300 pages 
each. Price 15s. Newbery. 1798. 


We are happy to find that the fuccefs which attended Dr. 
Mavor’s former labours has been fufficient to induce the con- 
tinuation of them, for we confider the doctor as a difcrimi- 
nating and very ufeful compiler; he unites induftry, judgment, 
and fidelity. “The prefent work may be confidered as a valu- 
able appendage to his colleétion of Voyages and Travels in 
twenty volumes, and is printed in uniformity with it. The 
nature and recommendatory circumitances of the publication 
before us is thus concifely ftated in the preface : 

Pref. Pp. viiii—*‘ The various tours through Great Britain and 
Ireland, which have been publifhed within the laft thirty years, 
amount to many volumes, and cannot be purchafed but ata very con- 
fiderable expence. Thefe authors, however, were not all men of 
equal talents for obfervation or defcription; nor are their works 
uniformly excellent or interefting. A fummary, it was conceived, 
might exhibit whatever is valuable, in feveral; and that, for general 
readers, many retrenchments might take place, and many details be 
omitted, in all. 
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‘ Impreffed with this idea, and wifhing to put that information 
within the reach of every clafs of his fellow-fabjeéts, which only 
few comparatively can now enjoy, the editor of the following vo- 
lumes has felected, from the body of our tourifts, the moft cele- 
brated works, and has endeavoured to give a faithful view of the 
peculiar merits and the moft valuable contents of each; not with the 
moft diftant defign of fuperfeding the ufe of the originals, but 
rather in the hopes, that the attention he has paid them, wil! ex- 
cite, or keep alive, the attention of the public; and ftimulate 
others, who have leifure or abilities, to tread in the fame fteps, or 
to follow the fame examples. He has perfonally vifited a confider- 
able number of the fcenes which fell under his review; and has 
taken the liberty to correct occafional overfights in his guide; or, 
where new lights have been thrown on the fubjeét, to avail himfelf 
of them from every fource he could command. Still, however, 
though it was his objeét to embrace a general affemblage of tours, 
in as many direétions as poflible, it was no part of his plan to be an 
univerfal topographer ; nor has he deviated from the routes of his 
authors. Hence a recurrence of the fame objeéts was unavoidable ; 
but repetition has been carefully guarded againft, where neither new 
information nor additional entertainment was fupplied. 

* Of general defcriptions of Great Britain, we have already had a 


plentiful crop, under different titles, moft commonly copied from 
one another without any valuable improvements, and frequently 
with fuch fidelity as not to omit a fingle error. Such publications, 
if accurately compiled, are certainly of utility; but allowing them 


to be ever fo well executed, they are rather confulted than read for 
pleafure. The general traveller, who attempts to include every 
thing, feldom accomplifhes any thing in a fatisfa@ory manner; and 
he never excites that lively intereft we feel when we accompany a 
perfon, of any learning or tafte ona particular tour. We enter into 
all the views and fentiments of the latter; we fee as he fees; we 
participate in his delights; we fympathize in his difappointments ; 
and the impreffion he leaves on our minds is not eafily effaced.’ 

The firft volume contains Mr. Pennant’s firft Tour in Scot- 
land in the year 1769, and the fame gentleman’s Tour in 
Scotland and Voyage to the Hebrides, performed in 1772. 
The contents of the fecond volume are, Dr. Johnfon’s Journey 
to the Weftern Iflands of Scotland, in the year 1773; Mr. 
Twifs’s Tour in Ireland, 1775 ; Mr. Hutchinfen’s Excurfion to 
the Lakes, &c. of England, in the years 1773 and 1774; and 
Mr. Bray’s Tour through fome of the midland Counties, into 
Derbyfhire and Yorkfhire, performed in 1777. To this vo- 
lume a neat map is prefixed of Scotland. Vol. 111. Tour 
through different Parts of England, Scotland, and Wales, by . 
Richard Jofeph Sulivan, Efq; performed in 1778; Tour in 
Ireland, made between the years 1776 and 1779» by Arthur 
Young, Efq.; Tour through Monmouthfhire and Wales, by 
Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, Efq.; and, laftly, Mr. Pen- 
nant’s Journey from Cheiter to London, performed in the +99 

1780. 
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1780. To this volume is prefixed a map of Ireland.—The 
contents of the fourth volume are, Travels through various 
Parts of England, by Charles P. Moritz, of Berlin ; Tour in 
England and Scotland, performed in 1785 by Thomas Newte, 
Efg.; and a Tour to the Weft of England by the Rev. Stebbing 
Shaw. A map of England is added.—The following are the 
contents of the fifth volume: Tour of the Ifle of Wight, by 
Mr. J. Haiflell, performed in the fummer of 1789 ; Tour through 
the Iile of Man, by David Robertfon, Eq. performed in 1791 ; 
Tour through South Wales and fome of the adjacent Englith 
Counties, by Henry Shrine, Efg.; ditto through North Wales; 
and, laftly, the Journal of a three week’s Tour in 1797, 
through Derbyvfhire to the Lakes, by a gentleman of the 
Univerfity of Oxford. To this laft volume is prefixed a map 
of Wales ; an index to the whole completes the work. 


Art. xx1v. The Hiftary and Antiquities of Tewkfoury. By 
W. Dyde. Second Edition, with confiderable Additions, 
8vo. 243 pages. Price 6s. Wilkie. 1798. 


Mr. Boswe ct has remarked, in his tour to the Hebrides, 


that * in every place where there is any thing worthy of obfer- 


vation, there fhould be a fhort printed directory for ftrangers ;’ 
and, in conformity with this fuggeftion, the editor has been 
induced to publifh the Hiftory and Antiquities of “Tewkfbury. 

From ‘a fketch of the country,’ given by way of preface, 
we fhall extract a paflage defcriptive of the fituation of the 
place, to the celebration of which, this little volume is dedi- 
cated : 

« The general fertility and riches of Glocefterfhire are almoft 
proverbial ; and its diverfity of foil and fituation render it pictu- 
refque and beautiful. ‘The river Severn divides it into two unequal 
parts. ‘To the weft of that river, as far as the Wye, (its boundary 
towards Monmouthfhire,) the face of the country is varied with 
hill and dale, and comprehends the celebrated foreft of Dean, 
once reckoned the chief fupport of the Englifh navy, and fill 
celebrated for its mineral produétions as well as its fylvan fcenes. 

« Between the Severn and Cotefwold hills, extends the vale of 
Tewkibury, poffefling a foil the moft fertile and luxuriant of any in 
the kingdom. The Cotefwold hills, the eaftern, or upland divifion 
of this county, are no lefs valuable for their breed of theep; and 
were once famous for the games that ufed to be annually celebrated 
in the vicinity of Camden, during Whitfun week. 


“« High Cotefwold alfo.’mong the fhepherd fwains 
<« Is oft? remember’d, tho’ the greedy plough 
« Preys on its carpet.” Dyer’s FLeece. 


Tewkfbury thus beautifully fituated in a delightful vale, is 
watered by two rivers, at the confluence of which it ftands, 


and two finaller {treams, the Carron and the Swilgate. The 
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population is eftimated at four thoufand fouls. It was formerly 
eminent for it’s manufactures of cloth and muftard, but thefe 
feem to have been loft, and are now in fome meafure fupplied 
by ‘ ftecking frame work,’ and ¢ knitting, particularly cotton.’ 

‘Tewkfbury is famous for it’s church, it’s monaftery, and 
the decifive battle fought there in 1471, which reduced the 
Laneaftrians to fubmiflion. 

The plates in this fmall volume are well executed, and that 
containing the monument of the Defpenfers, exhibits a fine. 
fpecimen of Gothic art. 


Art. xxv. Biographical Anecdotes of the Founders of the French 
Republic, and of ether eminent Charaéters who have diftinguifbed 
themfelves in the Progrefs of the Revolution. Vol. 11]. 12mo. 
466 pages. Price 5s. in boards. Johnfon. 1798. 


ConceRninG this fecond volume, we are happy in being 
able to repeat the commendatory remarks which the merits of 
the firft have already received *. Although the faftidious critic 
may occafionally detect in fome of the articles an exotic idiom, 
the {tyle is on the whole fupported with nndiminifhed vivacity, 
and perhaps of the characters whofe biography is fketched in 
the volume before us, a larger portion has been marked by 
honorable or difhonorable notoriety in the eventful annals of 
the French revolution, than was to be found in the former. 

We felect, as one of the moft interefting fpecimens which 
the work affords, fome extracts from the article Mirabeau. 

r. 122.—The firft years of Mirabeau’s youth were {pent under the 
direction of an able preceptor called Poiffon; and his fon, at pre- 
fent known by the name of Lachabeaufliere, who has diftinguifhed 
himfelf by fome theatrical pieces, received his inftruétion at the 
fame time, and partook of the fame leffons: he has fince claimed a 
tranflation of Tibullus, attributed to Mirabeau. 

‘ Mirabeau practifed with facility and delight the various exercifes 
for ilrengthening and improving the body ; his phyfical was more. 
regular than his moral education. 

« At the age of fourteen, he left his tutor, from whom he had 
imbibed a knowledge of the claflicks, and a fervent defire for fur- 
ther inftruction. Sent afterwards to a boarding-fchool, he ftudied 
mathematicks daring two years, and cultivated with fuccefs the 
agreeable arts of mutick-and drawing. 

‘ Young, but tormented with the defire of obtaining celebrity, 
he publithed an e/oge on the great Condé, and fome pieces of poetry. 
But he wanted a guide to dire& his firft flight, to regulate his tafte, 
and to rein in the wanderings of an ardent genius. Locke became‘ 
that guide. Mirabeau has often confeffed that he was indebted for 
his progrefs, to the writings of this author. It was in them he found 
that luminous, forcible, irrefiftible logick, with which his works 
abound, and without which there cannot be any real eloquence. 





* See Anal. Rev. O. S. vol. xxvi. p. 463. 
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« An order from his father, and the force of cuftom, madé him 
embrace the military profeffion. From a fchool, he repaired to a 
garrifon. It was beyond a doubt at this feminary of the young 
nobility, that an excellent difpofition was perverted, and the prefage 
of talents ftifled by vices, which it was the cuftom to applaud and 
honour. It was there that youth was fafhioned to the infolence of 
tvranny, and the meannefs of flavery. His fenfibility at length 
awoke: love converted him into a new being, and his firft paffion, 
announced by ftormy fymptoms, was marked with all the peculiarities 
of his character. 

« The father of Mirabeau was alarmed: this hufband, who fquan- 
dered away his fortune in a fcandalous manner among miftreffes, 
became the inflexible tyrant of the tender paffion of his fon, whom 
he caufed to be fhut up in the fort of the ifle of Rhé; he was actually 
on the point of forcing him to embark for the Dutch colonies, a fate 
referved for the vileit of the Europeans, of whom they are at once 
the receptacle and the tomb. ‘The friends of the Marquis de Mira- 
beau, however, prevented him from executing fo bafe an affaffination. 
It was this firft abufe of authority that fixed the ideas of his fon, 
refpeting defpotifm; and it may be here neceflary to obferve, that 
the wanderings of an impetuous genius fpring out of the means em- 
ployed to reprefs them; conttraint adds to the energy of great cha- 
racters, and an iron fceptre calls forth all the powers of a ftrong 
mind into inftant rebellion. 

* On his liberation from prifon, Mirabeau obtained the favour 
of being fent to Corfica in quality of a volunteer in a regiment of 
cavalry. There he diftinguifhed himfelf, acquired the efteem of 
feveral of his {uperiour officers, and procured the drevet of captain 
of dragoons at the end of the campaign. He wifhed to obtain a 
company; and the refufal of his father to this propofition made him 
relinquith the profeffion of arms, a profeffion to which he was greatly 
attached, and for which, in his own opinion, he was admirably 
adapted, ‘« there not being a fingle book on the art of war, in any 
language, dead or living, which he had not read.” 

‘ During the war in Corfica, Mirabeau began to canvas the prin« 
ciples on which it had been undertaken; this inquiry induced him 
to blufh at his own fuccefs, and he accordingly feemed defirous to 
make an expiation by animadverting on the exceffes of the Genoefe 
ariftocracy, in a memoir tranfmitted to, and deftroyed by his 
father.’ 

His firft work, begun when he was only 21 years old, whilft 
imprifoned by the unparental perfecution of a father, was his 
Effay on Defpotifm. 

Pp. 127.—* This epigrammatick anfwer irritated his father: the 
narrow and cowardly ideas of a courtier were offended..... A 
young man toaccufe his ma/fers, and that too from a dungeon! 

« Yielding at length to powerful folicitations, his father confented 
to his remeval from the caftle of If, to Joux, near Pontarlier, in 
April 1775. It wasthere he firft faw his Sophia.’ 

‘ In the mean time the commiffioners nominated by M. de Male- 
fherbes, in order to examine into the difputes between the father and 
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fon, inclined to the liberation of the latter, on which the inflexible 
‘parent furprifed a new lettre de cachet, which condemned Mirabeau to 
forget his love in the caftle of Dourlens. M. de Malefherbes, on 
quitting the miniftry, caufed it to be intimated to Mirabeau, that the 
jait fervice he could render him, was to advife him to fly into fome 
foreign country. He accordingly followed his counfel.’ 

‘ Mirabeau concealed himfelf in Holland, where he paffed under 
the name of Saint Mathieu; he lived in great obfcurity, fpending 
all his time with his Sophia, his books, and a few learned men. 
During part of the years 1776 and 1777, his fubfiitence, and that of 
his female friend, depended folely on his literary labours. The 
book(feller, Changuyon, gave him plenty of employment. ‘The in- 
defatigable count found no art or fcience a ftranger to him; his 
largeft work at this period, was the tranflation of a Hiftory of 
England.’ 

Again the victim of vindiétive perfecution, he was arrefted 
with his Sophia, and conducted back to Paris. 

Pp. 130.— On their arrival at Paris, the dungeon of Vincennes 
received Mirabeau ; Sophia, who was with child, was confined under 
the fuperintendence of the police, and was delivered of a daughter, 
after which fhe was removed to the convent of Sainte Claire, at 
Gien, on the 18th of June, 1778. To this detention, which lafted 
nearly three years, we are indebted for the celebrated book, en- 
titled, ‘* Lettres a Sophie,”” a work of the paffions, compofed in foli- 
tude, and breathing fenfibility, delirium, and affection. 

‘ Obliged at this period, to enter the lifts once more with the 
marquis, he difplayed wonderful addrefs in fupporting the rights, 
without wounding the duties of a fon. His memoir on this occafion, 
is a mafter piece of reafon, art, eloquence, and Jogick. No one can 
behold fo much genius enchained within the walls of a dungeon, 
without exclaiming with Sophia: ‘* You have proved to demonitra- 
tion, that you ought to renounce the idea of becoming a great man 
in your native country.” 

‘ While deprived of every comfort, and overwhelmed with bodily 
calamities, Mirabeau compofed his Erotica Biblion, a work keen, 

oignant, and original: the commentaries of Dom Calmet, on the 
Bible, furnifhed him with the materials. About the fame time he 
drew up for his Sophia, a grammar, and a little treatife on mythology ; 
he alfo tranflated Johannes Secundus, and marked out the boundaries 
of arbitrary power, in his vigorous and mafculine work on Lettres de 
Cachet.’ 

‘ His long ‘and expiatory captivity had now blunted the fury of 
perfecution, for the agents of authority began to blufh at becoming 
the inftruments of vengeance to a father, whofe own conduct gave 
occafion to the fevereft reproaches, he himfelf being the flave of 
Madame de Pailly, his miftrefs, who tyranifed over his domefticks, 
and exiled his family. 

« The bondage of Mirabeau, was at 04, diffolved on the 17th 
of December 1780, and it appears that he became reconciled to his 


father, for, at this epoch, he fpent fixteen months along with 
him.’ 


After 
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After {pending fome years of the fubfequent part of his life 
in England and Pruffia, Mirabeau returned to his native country 
on the eve of it’s fignal revolution. 

P. 135.—* His firft work after his return was a continuation of 
his Dézonciation de P Agiotage. In attacking this privileged {courge, 
he appeared like Hercules ftifling Cacus: the return he received 
from government, was a lettre de cachet, which he found means te 
avoid: his deftiny, now commenced, and tyranny trembled. 

« After attacking the reputation of Necker, and beholding liberty 
germinating in France, and expiring in Holland, he publithed his 
‘© Avis aux Bataves.”? His work entitled “ 2? Hifoire fecrette de la 
cour de Berlin,” produced new reputation and new perfecutions. 

«The drama of the States-General was now about to be per- 
formed, and Mirabeau fet out for Provence; excluded from the 
choice of the nobles by the poffeffors of the large fiefs, he elevated 
the ftandard of the Communes, and appeared like a fecond Marius. 
No fooner was he returned a member, than he became, as it were, 
the Jupiter Olympus of the affembly, chaining up or unloofening the 
ftorm at his pleafure. 

‘ The remainder of his life is known to all the world—it is en- 
grafted in our hiftory. He died of poifon, this is at leaft the general 
Opinion, and even that of many officers of health. His end was 
great; his laft moments were fublime ; he feemed to fport with his 
own immortality, and in the language of Lucan: 

«« Seque probat Moriens.” 

A map of the republic is prefixed to this volume, anda 
lively fketch of the attack of the Thuilleries on the toth of 
Auguft, 1792, taken by an eye witnefs. 


Art. xxvi. An Experiment in Education, made at the Male 
Afylum of Madras. Suggefting a Syftem by which a School or 
Family may teach itfelf under the Superintendance of the Mafter 
or Parent. By the Rev. Dr. Andrew Bell, late one of the 
Directors, and Superintendant of that Eftablifhment, Chap- 
lain of Fort St. George, A.M. F.A.S. Soc. 12mo. 48 
pages. Price rs. ftitched. Cadell and Davies 1797. 


Tue importance of this publication is not to be eftimated by 
it’s fize, or the merit of the author to be ranked with that of 
the writer of a {peculative pamphlet. One fuch practical ex- 
periment in education is worth a thoufand ingenious but fanciful 
theories fabricated in the clofet, and often little calculated for 
any other fphere. In the year 1789 the Military Male Orphan 
Afylum was opened at Madras, and Dr, Beil entered upon the 
charge of that charitable inftitution. From the habits of 
wretched depravity, in which the ha/f-caf children of India 
are educated by their mothers, and from the want of proper 
affiftants to co-operate with them in the intreduion of order, 
the difficulties which prefented themfelves were numerous and 
formidable. 
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Pp. g.—* I foon found that, if ever the fchool was to be brought 
into good order, taught according to that method and fyftem which 
is eflential to every public inftitution, it muft be done either by in- 
itruéting ufhers in the economy of fuch a feminary, or by youths 
from among the pupils trained for the purpofe. For a long time I 
kept both of thefe objects in view ; but was in the end compelled, 
after the moft painful efforts of perfeverance, to abandon entirely 
the former, and adhere folely to the latter. I found it difficult be- 
yond meafure to new model the minds of men of full years; and 
that whenever an ufher was inftruéted fo far as to qualify him for 
difcharging the office of a teacher of this fchool, I had formed a 
tndn who could earn a much higher falary than was allowed at this 
charity, and on far eafier terms. My fuccefs, on the other hand, in 
training my young pupils in habits of ftriét difcipline and prompt 
obedience exceeded my expectation ; and every ftep of my progrefs 
has confirmed and rivetted in my mind the fuperiority of this new 
mode of conducting a fchool through the medium of the fcholars 
themfelves.’ 

It was the fteady profecution of this happy idea that enabled 
the doctor to furmount all obftacles, and to eftablith a fyftem of 
education, the effects of which are as truly interefting, as the 
means are novel. We cannot enter into particulars, but we 
earncitly recommend this pamphlet to the confideration of all 
who are concerned with public charities, to which inftitutions 
the plan feems more particularly applicable, confident that they 
will not think the time bettowed on a perufal of it thrown 
away. Asto Dr. Bell, when we confider the obje& he had in 
view, the ingenuity and perfeverance difplayed in accomplifhing 
that object, his difint: reftednefs in declining all pecuniary re- 
ward, and the fuccefs with which his endeavours have been 
crowned, we feel rejoiced in the opportunity of acknowledging 
his deferts, and thus anticipating the opinion of all the true 
friends of mankind. For, while their efteem and applaufe are 
beftowed on Howard, who vilited prifons, and Count Rumford, 
who has reformed work-houfes, a portion of it will not be 
withholden from him who has  fuccefsfully endeavoured to 
render thefe abodes of guilt and wretchednefs lefs neceflary, by 
the influence of early tuition on the minds and manners of the 
deftitute and abandoned orphan. 


ART. xxvit. A Courfe of Mathematics, in two Volumes: com- 
pofed, and more efpectally defigned, for the Ufe of the Gentlemen 
Cadets in the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. By Charles 
Hutton, LL.D. F.R.S. and Profeilor of Mathematics in the 
faid Academy. 2 vols. 8vo, Price 17s. Robinfons. 1798. 
THe number of books through which the firft principles of 

the mathematics are difperfed, has long been a fubje& of com- 


plaint in the mathematical world, anda compendious fyftem has 
. been 
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been long defired by both the teachers and learners of this fcience. 
For fuch a tafk, no one is better qualified than the author of 
this work; and his long experience in teaching, added to the 
many proofs he has already given to the public of his fkill in 
and attachment to fcience, fuperfede the neceflity of any re- 
commendation on our part of this undertaking. ‘The end he 
had ia view was chiefly to give a good text book to the cadets in 
the academy ; but, theugh we find in his fele@tion of initances 
a great number adapted peculiarly to the military profeffion, 
the ftudents defigned for other walks in life will find in it a very 
valuable affiftant.. In fuch an undertaking novelty is not to be 
expected; clearnefs of method, and judicious feleétion, muft 
be it’s chief recommendations. Yet from a writer fo con- 
verfant in f{cience it cannot be doubted that fomething new will 
occur; and in this expectation, excited by the preface, we were 
fully gratified in the perufal of the work. 

The courfe begins with arithmetic, and is continued through 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, menfuration, conic fections, 
mechanics, hydrottatics, and fluxions. In fuch a courfe, con- 
tained in two volumes, it is evident that concifenefs mutt be a 
grand object; yetin general the writer iteers clear of obfcurity, 
and from the number of judicious and well felected problems 
inter{perfed throughout the whole of the work, the learner will, 
with a little affittance, be able to comprehend every topic in 
it’s order. The courfe in which the writer has introduced the 
moft of his own method is that of geometry, in which he 
deviates with great fuccefs from Euclid; and the {tudent who 
has gone through this part will be enabled to proceed to Euclid 
without fear of thofe obftruétions which retard fo much the 
progrefs of the generality of learners. In arithmetic the com- 
mon rules are well exemplified ; but we fmiled at a note on 
the mode of extracting the cube root, which the writer takes 
with great complacency to himfelf. 

p. 88,—‘ This is a very general approximating rule, of which 
that for the cube root is a particular cafe, and is the beft adapted for 
practice, and for memory, of any that I have yet feen. It was firlt 
difcovered by myfelf, and the inveftigation and ufe of it were given 
at large in my Tras, vol. 1, pa. 45, &c.’ 

We could have wifhed that fome degree of merit had been 
beftowed for this procefs on Delagny ; and in our divifion of the 
praife to two affuredly very deferving men we fhould not be 
acting invidioufly to either; but we do not feel difpofed to 
exprefs in fuch fanguine terms our approbation | of the method, 
We obferved in another place the term ‘ my,’ without thofe 
admittances of participation which might have been added 
without injury to the well-earned credit of the writer. 

P. 146.—* ‘The tables in moft repute at prefent, are thofe of 


Gardiner in 4to, firft publifhed in the year 1742; my own tables in 
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8vo, firft printed in the year 1785, where the logarithms of all 
numbers may be eafily found from 1 to 10e0000; and thofe of the 
fines, tangents, and fecants, to any degree of accuracy required.’ 

In algebra is very little new except the writer's mode of 
folving cubics of equations of higher orders by the rule of 
double pofition; and here we have fome doubts ourfelves of 
the excellence of this method, which we underftand has been 
canvatled by a mathematician of great fkill and induftry, whofe 
determination is not entirely in favour of our author’s opinion. 
At any rate, however, there are advantages in this procefs, and 
the learner is better employed in folving by it his equations, 
than in lofing his time on the impoflible cafes of Cardan’s rule, 
or in extricating roots by his tedious expreflions. 

We could with pleafure notice many things of which we 
approve highly in the philofophical part of this work, if the 
limits of our defign did not prohibit us from making the necef- 
fary extracts. Yet we cannot conclude without repeating our 
approbation of the general plan, and fubfcribing to the merits of 
it’s execution. It will, we hope and doubt not, find it’s way to 
the univerfity, where thefe ftudies are principally cultivated 5 
and be confidered as a valuable affiltant in the tutor’s room, and, 
particularly on account of it’s problems, a good preparative for 
the fenate houfe examination. And as the univerfity is not 
always a better fchool of economy than the army, we will for 
the advantage of our readers in either fituation, felect a queftion 
on which they may ufefully employ their time, and from which 
they cannot but form a good opinion of the writer and his 
problems. 

P. 138.—* Two young gentlemen, without private fortune, ob- 
tain commiffions at the fame time, and at the age of 18. One 
thoughtlefsly fpends 1ol a year more than his pay; but, fhocked at 
the idea of not paying his debts, gives his creditor a bond for the 
money, at the end of every year, and alfo infures his life for the 
amount; each bond cofts him 30 fhillings, befides the lawful intereft 
of 5 per cent, and to infure his life cofts him 6 per cent. 

‘ The other, having a proper pride, is determined never to run in 
debt; and, that he may affift a friend in need, perfeveres in faving 
tol every year, for which he obtains an intereft of 5 per cent, 
which intereft is ewery year added to his favings, and laid out, fo as 
to anfwer the effect of compound intereit. 

* Suppofe thefe two officers to meet at the age of 50, when each 
receives from government 4ool. per annum; that the one, feeing 
his paft errors, is refolved in future to fpend no more than he 
actually has, after paying the intereft for what he owes, and the in- 
furance on his life. ; 

« The other, having now fomething before hand, means in faturé 
to fpend his full income, without increafing his ftock. 

« It is defirable to know how much each has to {pend per annum, 
and wha: money the latter has by him to affift the diftreffed, or leave 
to thofe who deferve it ?? | 

¢ ArT. 
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Art. xxvint. The Elements of the Univerfal Chronology, taken 
from the Holy Bible; applied, for the firft Time, to the Aftrona- 
mital Calculation of the Cycles, for the Correétion of the Alinanack. 
By Jofeph Emanuel Pellizer. Symonds. 1798. 


Mr. Pellizer imagines that he has difcovered a new method 
of fettling univerfal chronology. He is not the fole modern 
adventurer in this venturous voyage, in which fo many {hip- 
wrecks have been made; and we rifk little in predidting, that 
his little bark will fhare no better fate. Among other rare 
things, we are told that * the world did begin to move at mid- 
day, Sunday, the 1ft of April, and finifhed the 1ft of April, at 
midnight :—that Jefus Chrift was crucified on Friday, the 16th 
of March, after he had lived in the world 39 years and three 
months.’ 

But reader, thefe elements are only 8 pages of letter-prefs, 
with a fmall plate, fo thou mayft readily purchafe them, and 


examine them with thine own eyes. 


Art. xx1x. A meteorolgical Fournal of the Year 1798, kept in 
Lendon. By William Bent. To which are added, Remarks on 
the State of the Air, Vegetation, &c. and Obfervations on the 
Difeafes in the City, and its Vicinity. Price 2s. Bent. 


Mr. Bent ftill continues his ufeful diary of the weather. We 
with the periodical publication of fuch obfervations in different 
parts of our ifland were more common: it would tend much 
to fy{tematize the important {cience of meteorology. 

Mr. B.’s Journal relates the degrces of the barometer; of the 
thermometer, within doors and without; of the hygrometer ; of 
the cloudinefs of the atmofphere ; and the point and force of the 
wind. 


ArT. xxx. Poems on various Subjeéts. By R. Anderfon, of 
Carlifle. 12mo. 227 pa. Pr. 3s. 6d. Bds. Clarke. 1798. 


In a modeft preface the author confeffes the want of educa- 
tion, and pleads rather for excufe than praife. Where preten- 
fions are humble, criticifm will be gentle. Whilft it muft be 
allowed that thefe poems do not rife above médiocrity, it fhould 
be noticed to the author’s credit, that he has not becu guilty of the 
{tiff {woln bombait, or frivolous glitter, which are too apparent 
in the works of our minor poets. They are claffed under mif- 
cellanies, epiftles, fonnets, and fongs. Among the mifcellanies 
are fome defcriptive pieces in blank verfe, in which, the poet 
feems ignorant of the great, perhaps the only advantage which 
that fpecies of verfification poficiles over rhyrae—the varicty of 
its paufes. This, under the hand of a maiter, is.a fource of 
infinite beauty: but Mr. Anderfon, by clofing his periods at 
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the end of the verfe, gives it all the monotony without the 
charm of rhyme. It may he ufeful to give a fpecimen.— 
P, 18.— 
« Cherifh’d by Hope, the lover fondly waits, 
In anxious anguifh, at th’appointed fhade. 
Athoufand doubts difturb hisartleis breaft, 
And oft he gazes for the promis’d maid. 
‘ Upon the green, the fhepherd’s rural pipe 
Proclaims to diftant meads the lively dance, 
And calls the younker to the feftive ring, 
Where Mirth and frolic Joy light-footed ftray, 
And fportive Gladnefs mocks the toils of day:’ 


Here too the fimilarity of found in fhade and maid, firay and 
day, produces a moft unpleafant fenfation. ‘The repetition of 
identical or fimilar founds, according as itis artfully introduced, or 
carelefsly fuffered, promotes fome ot the livelieft pleafures and of 
the ftronge{t difgufts, in compofition both in verfe and profe. Se- 
veral of the epiltles are in the Scotch dialect, a ftyle of writing 
which gives the beft effect to moderate talent. It gives tafte to 
infipidity, fhades vulgarity, and throws an air of fimplicity and 
zrace over what would otherwife be thought puerile and trite. 
We make thefe as general obfervations, from which we would 
not except even the Ayrfhire ploughman: he can afford deduc- 
tions which muft beggar his imitators. The imitations of our 
author, however, are pleafing. 

The fonnets are not remarkably below or above the ordinary 
ftandard. The fongs fecm better adapted to his capacity: they 
are often tender and often lively, according to their fubjects. 
Eafe and fimplicity are the characteriftics of his verfe. We 
extract the two following :—— Pp. 22. and Pp. 218.— 


‘ THE SLAVE. 


¢ TORN from every dear conneétion, 
Fore’d acrofs the yielding wave, 

The Negro, ftung by keen refleétion, 
May exclaim, Man’s but a Slave! 


« In youth, gay Hope delufive fools him, 
Proud her vot’ry todeprave ; 
In age,-felf-intereft over-rules him— 


Sull he bends a willing Slave. 


« The haughty monarch, fearing Reason 
May her fons from ruin fave, 

Of traitors dreaming, plots and treafon, 
Reigns at beft a fcepter’d Slave. 


* His minion, Honefty would barter, 
And become Corruption’s knave ; 

Won by ribband, fiar, OF garter, 
Proves himfelf Ambition’s Slave. 


‘ Yon 
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© Yon Patriot boafts a pure intention, 
And of a1cHxtTs will loudly rave, 
Till filene’d by a place or penjfion, _ 
Th’ apoftate fits a courtly Slave. 
« In pulpit perch’d, the pious preacher 
Talks of confcience wond’rous grave ; 
Yet not content, the sithe-paid teacher 
Pants to loll a mitr’d Slave. 


‘ The foldier, lur’d by founds of glory, 
Longs to fhine a hero brave ; 

And, proud to live in future ftory, 
Yields -his life—to Fame a Slave. 


« Mark yon poor mifer o’er his treafure, 
Who to Want a mite ne’er gave ; 

He, fhut out from peace and pleafure, 
Starves—to Avarice a Slave. 


‘ The lover to his miftrefs bending, 
Pants, nor dares her hand to crave; 

Vainly fighing, time mifpending— 
Wifdom fcorns the fetter’d Slave. 

« Thus dup’d by Fancy, Pride, or Folly, 
Ne’er content with what we have; 

Tofs’d *twixt Hope and Melancholy, 
Death at laft fets free the Slave.’ 


‘ THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 


‘ The poor hunt riches, and the rich hunt fame: 
Vain mortals! happinefs is but a name.’ 





* IN fearch of true Happinefs vainly we wander, 

And each gew-gaw of pleafure with ardour purfue, 
Till, by Fancy deluded, pert Folly turns pander, 

And we ne’er tafte the joys that were firft held to view. 
With envy we gaze, as we onward keep prefling, 

At the trappings of State, or the manfions of Pride; 
But that mortal on earth who enjoys life’s pure bleffing, 

Makes Content his companion aad Virtue his guide. 


« How various the ways mankind talre to gain greatnefs ; 
With the mifer ’tis greatnefs in ricues to roil ; 

The beau thinks it lies in what fools tein gay neatnefs : 
The drunkard ftill fancies it hid in the bowl: 

Led on by falfe Hope, they right forward keep driving, 
Nor think how near Sorrow to Pleafure’s allied ; 

For in this world of folly but few are feen ftriving 
To harbour Content, or make Virtue their guide. 


* Asinfects from darknefs round light fondiy flutter, 
So mortals court Pleafure, and fa]l by the cheat; 

And when Age bids Reflection the plain truth to utter, 
Tis then, only then, we behold the deceit. 


But 
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But did man, helplefs reptile! me’er atm at Ambition, 
But feck laiting Pleafures, and pity vain Pride, 

Contentment would then aé the part of Phyftcian, 
And Virtue thro’ life be his heart-cheering guide.’ 


Art. xxx1. Ode to Lord Nelfon on his Conqucft in Egypt. By 
Harmodius. Price 1s. Egerton. 1798. 


Turis is for the moft part an Ode to Peace, rather than to 
Lord NELSON ; and we are afraid the two names will not ad- 
mit at prefent of being joined together in the fubjeét of one in- 
vocation. ‘The author, however, is not without title to com- 
mendation, as well for his fentiments, as for the manner in 
which he has expreffed them. Our readers will ‘cordially fym- 
pathize with him in the following addrefs to Peace : 


« Come, then, array’d in all thy wonted charms; 
Britannia’s genius wooes thee to his arms. 
Fain would he gaze upon that modeft mien, 
Where every gentle winning grace is feen ; 
On the blue mildnefs of that dove-like eye, 
Before whofe luftre rage and fullen difcord fly. 
« Come with thy rainbow beam illume 
The horrors of that deep’ning gloom, 
‘ That fatal cloud, which war has fpread 
In grim fuffufion o’er his threaten’d head : 
His bruifes heal with thy ambrofial hand, 
‘ And o’er a gafping, fainting land 
Wave thy all-compofing wand.’ 

Though they would probably have joined him with greater 
approbation in fupplicating her to weave her olive garlands 
around the altar of fcience, than in entreating her to make of 
them a fheath for the reeking /word of war. 

* Deign inftantly to fheathe 
In many an olive wreathe 


The reeking fword with ghaftly flaughter red.’ 


ArT. xxxul. Song of the Battle of the Nile. By the Rev. 
W.L. Bowles, a.m. Pr. 1s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


Tuese verfes are “ publifhed for the benefit of the widows 
and children of the brave men who fell” on the memorable day 
whofe triumphs they record. Every attempt to afluage the mi- 
feries, without countenancing the vices, of war, is entitled to the 
higheft applaufe ; and Mr. B. has our warmeft commendations 
for the benevolent purpofe which has animated his pen. 

Mr. B. is already well known in the walks of Parnaffus ; and 
this effort of his mufe will by no means detra& from his poetical 


reputation. We fhould have beftowed our applaufe, however, 
with 
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with more readinefs and pleafure, if his {trains had approached lefs 
nearly to the air of the war-whoop. It gives us an unfavourable 
idea of the progrefs of poetry to fee the mufe yet folicitous to 
deck herfelf in the dazzling fteel and gaudy trappings of Bellona: 
nor is her drefs rendered lefs difcordant to our tafte when we fee 
her, moreover, invefting herfelf with the girdle of religion. 
We cannot but think that it adds an unneceflary difguft to the 
horror of the fcenes in which our author paints the fubjec of his 
fong, to reprefent the GOD OF LOVE AND PEACE conftantly in 
the foreground of his picture. 

Impatient, however, to fubftitute the voice of applaufe for 
that of cenfure, we lay before our readers the following favor- 
able fpecimén, in which they will be fenfible of much poetic 
effect. It is an apoftrophe to the genius of Egypt. 


« Awful genius of the land! 
Who (thy reign of glory clos’d) 
By marble wrecks, half hid in fand, 
Haft mournfully repos’d ; 
* Who long, amidft the watteful defert wide, 
Hatt lov’d with death-like ftillnefs to abide ; 
Or, wrapt in ten-fold gloom, 
From noife of human things for ages hid, 
Haft fat upon the fhapelefs tomb 
In the forlorn and dripping pyramid ; 
Awake! arife! 
Tho’ thou behold the day no more, 
That faw thy pride and pomp of yore ; 
Tho’, like the founds that in the morning ray 
Trembled and died away, 
From Memnon’s ftatue; tho’, like thefe the voice 
That bid thy vernal plains rejoice, 
The voice of fcience is no longer heard ; 
And all thy gorgeous ftate hath difappear’d ; 
Yet hear, with triumph and with hope, again, 
The fhouts of joy that fwell from thy forfaken main !’ 


The beautiful fpirit of the following lines will almoft atone 
for every thing exceptionable in that of the reft of the poem, 


« Haften, O God! the time, wheh never more 
Pale pity from her moonlight feat fhall hear 
(And dropping at the found a fruiclefs tear) 
The far-off battle’s melancholy roar ; 
When never more horror’s portentous cry 
Shall found amid the troubled fky ; 
Or dark deftru€tion’s grimly fimiling mien 
Thro’ the red flafhes of the fight be feen! 
Father in heav’n! our ardent hopés fulfil— 
Thou fpeakeft «‘ peace,” and the vex’d world is ftill.’ 





Art. xxx. Tbe Niliad; an Epic Poem: written in honor 
of the glorious Victory obtained by the Britifh Fleet, Sc. De- 
dicated 
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92 The lrifb Boy, a Ballad. 
dicated io the Right Hon. Earl Spencer. By W. Hildreth. 
Hookham. 1799. 


“ WE can eafily credit the declaration of our author, that this 
is his ** firft effort ;”” but that it is, as he terms it, an “ effort 


” 


of poetic genius,” is an affertion which requires to be fubftan- 
tiated by other evidence than that of either his own modett opi- 
nion, or the internal teftimony of his performance. 

Let him fpeak for himfelf; and that we may not do him in- 
juftice, he fhall have one of the finett opportunities which his 
fubject affords for difplaying his talents. 


* Night now with fable hangs the vaulted fky, 
And darknefs fpreads the gloomy empire roupd ; 
But ’tis not fuch as once thefe fhores involv’d, 
When Ifr’el groan’d beneath Egyptian yoke, 
For gems unnumber’d and unvalued fhine. 

Still the tremendous roar is heard afar, 

Whilft fmoke and fire terrific fill the fcene! 
Rofetta and grand Cairo’s turrets nod, 

And coward nature to her centre fhakes— 

The rolling waves a trembling eddy ftand, 

To pay their homage to all powerful found ; 
And liquid air reverb’rant ftops its courfe, 
Alike to bow with reverential awe— 

The fea nymphs quit the flood and feek the fliore, 
Within fome hollow rock to hide their limbs, 
Almott diftill’d to jelly with affright—’ 


As the fublime horror of this and feveral fimilar paflages may, 
perhaps, have too powerful an effect upon fome of our author’s 
readers, and deter them from cutting open the latter pages of his 
poem, it may be doing a fervice to give them a fpecimen of its 
conclufion. 

‘ For you, ye brave, ye valuable fouls, 
Whofe maimed members ferved your country’s caufe— 
For you the ftately manfion is prepar’d, 
Where the falubrious atmofphere of Greenwich 
Shall cheer and comfort your declining life— 
There fhall ye jocund fit, and in your fcars 
Recount the glories of the firit of Auguft.’ 


So much for the plebeians ; now for the Admiral and himfelf ; 


« Come then, brave Nelfon, at the fountain head 
Drink deep of honours which fhall ever fow— 
Long, long mayft thou enjoy thy well-earn’d fame! 
And when progreflive time, with ruthlefs hand, 
Shall number thee with Britain’s fainted heroes, 

O may this feng imimortalixe thy name 2 


Art. xxxiv. The Irifo Boy, a Ballad, 4to. 16 pages. 
Price 1s. 6d. Kearfley. 1799. 
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A rrisuTe of tafte to humanity may always promife itfelf, 
from the univerfal fympathies of human benevolence, a glad 
reception ; efpecially at a time like the prefent, when our eyes 
have fo long ached, and our hearts fickened at the contempla- 
tion of difcord and deftruétion ; and ftill more efpecially, when 
executed with the elegance and feeling which chara¢terife the 
verfes before us. 

This ballad is dedicated to the fubferibers towards a fund for 
the fufferers by the calamities in a filter kingdom, * to be ap- 
plied without party favour or political diftinction ;’ and we 
hence infer it ts publifhed for their benefit. It relates, in 
{trains of touching fimplicity, a narrative by the Irifh Boy of 
one of thofe fcenes of horror which are peculiarly attendant on 
civil war, the facking of a village. Wiauth commendable fupe- 
riority over party feeling, the author has ftudioufly avoided all 
topics of offence ; and we venture, therefore, to recommend it 
to readers of every opinion. The tale, whilft it judicioufly im- 
putes error to both parties, fuggefts no ideas of crimination or 
revenge. ‘The truly admirable moral it breathes, is expreffed 
in the laft verfe. 

‘ To the houfelefs and hungry, the woe-worn and fad, 
We compaifion and charity owe ; 

Let us ne’er in the wretched recognife the bad, 
Nor in the deprefs’d view a foe.’ 


ArT. xxxv. The Patriot, a Poem. By a Citizen of the 
World. 8vo. §5 pa. Price 1s. Ridgway. 1798. 


WE have here related the invafion of Ireland by the Danes, 
and the fuccefs of the free iflanders in repelling the invaders. 
‘ The Patriot,’ therefore, is an appropriate title. But why 
the author fhould call himfelf ‘ A Citizen of the World,’ we 
cannot difcover: we have not found a fingle expreffion of ge- 
neral philanthropy, nor the flighteft fuggeftion, which juftifies 
the appellation. Allowing the beft of motives to the author, we 
leave our readers to appreciate his pzefic merit. One extract 
will fuffice. This poem has not the vice of inequality. P.17.— 

‘ Her hope was cherifbed of his fafe return, 

And fondly chear’d, awhile fhe ceafed to mourn ! 

But, when her lover flowly rofe to ge, 

Her pleafures were bedimmed by gloomy woe ; 

She preffed the youthful hero to her breaft, 

And fghed her forrow not to be expreffed. 

Alas! alas! it was a laft embrace, 

Their mingling tears flow’d plenteous down each face.’ 


This poem is followed by a few fmaller pieces ; but we fear 
we could give from them no extraét which would materially 
alter the eftimation which our readers will have already formed 
of the talents of their author, 
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94 Harral’s Monody on the Death of Mr. Fohn Palmer. 


Art. xxxvi. 4 Monody on the Death of Mr. ‘Fahn Palmer, the 
Comedian. To which is prefixed, a Review of his Theatrical 
Powers, with Obfervations on the moft eminent Performers on the 
Lindon Stage : infcribed to Mrs. Siddons. By T.¥Harral. 8vo. 
20 pages. Cawthorn. 1798. 


THE reputation of an actor muft, from its very nature, be 
extremely tranfitory. It cannot, like literary talent, perpe- 
tuate its exiltence by eternal monuments, nor even like per- 
fonal beauty be modelled in ftone, or fixed on canvafs. A name 
may indeed be preferved ; and though names can convey no idea 
of the excellence or worth which they are intended to record, yetis 
it important that they fhould at leaft once have indicated fufficient 
inerit to give them aclaim upon our memories. ‘The word 
Garrick will ferve as well as Rofcius for a common-place epithet 
in the themes of declaimers ; and the time is now faft approach- 
ing, when that word can dono more. The correét tafte, the 
fevere difcrimination, and the forceful and energetic verfe of 
Churchill, will preferve the name of Garrick long in the me- 
mory of pofterity. Mr. Palmer, with much fewer pretenfions 
to excellence, is much lefs happy in his poet. Not that Mr. 
Harral has been a niggard of his encomium: very far from it. 
‘hus, in the charaéer of the tragic mufe, fays our monodift :— 


« My Palmer’s dead! my hero is no more. 
Her Palmer’s dead—the waving woods ENCORE. 
Nature’s favourite fon is fled, 
Nor longer now the mimic art 
Sweet thrilling raptures can impart, 
For Palmer—Palmer’s dead !’ 


This is not ‘ damning with faint praife,’ but it is praifing 
with fo little judgment, fo much by wholefale, the paint and 
lard of eulogy are fo thickly daubed throughout, that all indivi- 
dual refemblance is loft; and the appropriation of particular 
merit is fo improperly made, that no one without the name could 
guefs the original. Palmer was unqueftionably a very ufeful 
general aétor ; but few will allow that he ‘ knew to move— 
each tender thought of anxious love,’ or afcribe to him the 
command of the powerful paffions. “The perfonal charafter of 
the hero is defcribed with fimilar exaggeration : how far it is 
correct we do not know. We did not anticipate an apothesfis, 
which would equally fuit a catholic faint, or a methodiftic en- 
thufiaft. ‘The monody is in irregular verfe; it contains no - 
fingular or impreflive images, nor has the verfe any lines of de- 
licate and artful ftructure. In the profe introduétion we have 
much affertion and but little criticifm. ‘The author confidently 
and authoritatively deals out his meafure of praife and cenfure, 
generally in conformity with the public opinion ; but he has not 
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interwoven with his particular remarks thofe general principles 
which announce tafte and difcerament, and difpofe us to acqui- 
efce in the dié7a of the critic. 


Art. xxxvit. The Reconciliation, a Comedy, in five Adis. 
Tranflated from the German of Auguflus Von Kotzebue. 
Price 3s. Ridgway. 1799. 


Love and ambition have been fo long the almoft exclufive 
themes of the dramatift both in tragedy and fentimental co- 
medy: they have been painted in fo many colours, and embo- 
died in charaéters’fo various and diffimilar, that indolence has 
complained of finding every topic pre-occupied ; and invention 
has been compelled to {train her powers beyond the bounds of 
nature and probability, in order to produce the femblance of 
novelty. Either from a view to the fame purples or from the 
influence of more juft ideas concerning the fources of fympathy, 
modern writers have enlarged the field of dramatic exercife, and 
aimed to.touch the heart through the medium of the various 
affections excited by the ordinary relations of domeftic life. 
The intereft of this play has Brornerty Love for its bafis ; 
and the cataftrophe, which gives ita name, is ‘ The Reconcilia- 
tian’ of two aged brothers after a law-fuit of 15 years. Our 
author, relying on the effeét of acataftrophe fo fimple, yet fo 
impreflive, has.diverfified the piece by little difplay of character, 
and has not fcrupled to reje&t every aid of incident for the depref- 
fion or elevation of the feelings of his readers. The denouement 
is effected by Dr. Blum, a benevolent phyfician, who, as arbi- 
trator, decides the law-fuit, and pacifies the litigants. The 
principal perfonages are Frank Bertram, a rich old bachelor, 
formerly a fea captain, and Philip his brother, left in ficknefs 
and poverty with his daughter Charlotte. We have alfo the 
well drawn chara&ter of an hypocritical, avaricious, legacy- 
hunting houfekeeper in Mrs, Grim: and in Eyterborn, a fpi- 
rited fketch of a knavifh lawyer, who has a high reputation as 
an honeft man, becaufe he has given himfelf that character a 
million times. We have a German Count who, having neither 
the grofs and comical abfurdities of the Englifh coxcomb, nor 
the vivacity of the French fop, will probably be thought infipid 
to the Englifh reader ;—and an amiable fhoemaker, whofe 
franknefs and fimplicity will, we fear, not be relifhed by readers 
of faftidious refinement. The beauties of the piece confift in 
happy appeals to our fympathy, and in delicate ftrokes of art 
which are more frequently founded on the general nature of 
man, than on the character of the individual. Frank, and his 
man Jack Buller, a common failor, have, we think, more fen- 


fibility than accords with their profeflion. We with not - 
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caft an imputation on a clafs of men who have reflected fingular 
honour on our country ; but furely our author miftakes theif 
character in the following fcene, which we extract as chara€ter- 
iftic of Kotzebue’s manner ; and which, whilft we admire and 
applaud it for the pleafing fenfibility it exhibits, we cannot help 
ftrongly reprehending for its great violation of dramatic pro- 
priety.———pr. 56. 


* SCENE VUE. Frank Bertram, Jack BuLLer. 


« Frank. Get up, go fetch me the pipe. 

© Yack. With pleafure! (Rifng.) But what did the Doétor fay 
about your brother ? Will that reconciliation come to pafs? 

« Frank. He hopes fo. 

« Fack. And you wifhit. Isn’t it fo? 

‘ Frank. Yes; if I could undo many things that have been done. 

© Yack. But who knows if all that people have put in your head, 
has been done ? There are bad folks, that will blow wherever they 
fee a little fmoke, till they bring it to a blaze. ‘Then they’ll ftand 
with their arms acrofs, and look on with mifchievous eye ; nay, put in 
a billet to increafe the fire, but none of them would bring a tumbler- 
full of water to quench the flame. 

‘ Frank. Yes, yes; you may be right there, old boy. 

© Fack. I have witneffed many a fire, and feen people form them- 
felves into two rows, and pafs the buckets from hand to hand. When 
the flame of difcord breaks out, it is quite the fame; the buckets 
will run from hand to hand, but the well where they are filled con- 
tains oil. 

‘ Frank. May be. 

* Fack. If I were you I would difappoint thefe bad people. Take 
but half a ftep to meet him. Afterall, he is your brother. Youare 
twins. 

© Frank. (Locking fraight forward.) My brother! 

* Fack. God blefs that good Do&or! I have always thought 4 

hyfician could only cure the body, and that for {uch a reconciliation 
it needed a parfon. But what matters the coat or the wig? 

‘ Frank. (Sighing.) Brother! brother! 

« Fack. What avails it, if he cure you of the gout? die you muft.: 
But if he could cure that bad wound, which otherwife will perhaps 
not clofe even in the grave— 

‘ Frank. Ay, if he could do that— , 

* Jack. And when your brother with a friendly fmile fteps in 
here— 

« Frank. (Starting.) Step in here! Here? 

‘ Fack. Yes; and when he ftretches out his hand 

* Frank. Stretch out—his hand! (Mechanically fretching out bis 
band, and withdrawing it again.) 

« Jack. And when he cries out to you, Brother, don’t withdraw 
thy hand— 

* Frank. (Uneafy.) Well! what then? 

« Fack. And then with his hand open to receive yours, draws 
nearer and nearer— 


‘ Frank. 
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* Frank. Nearer and nearer. (Tendering his hand a: by ftarts.) 

‘ Jack. And fays, Brother Frank, our mother fees us— 

« Frank. (Uneafily moving on bis chair.) When he fays fo— 

‘ Jack. And flies into your arms. 

* Frank, (Opening bis arms.) Brother Philip ! 
| [‘ The curtain drops.’ ] 


In the comic fcenes the author is not fo fuccefsful as in the 
fentimental, of which the introduction of Charlotte to her uncle, 
and the interview at the clofe, are peculiarly admirable exhibi- 
tions. We with he had contrived fome better fcheme for dif- 
covering the knavery of Mrs. Grim and Eyterborn, than that of 
turning the two honeft failors into lifteners ; and we think the 
attachment of Dr. Blum to Charlotte an unfortunate epifode, 
for it fullies the purity of his motive in promoting the reconci-: 
liation, fince it gives fufpicion of the interference of a felfith 
principle ; and their love is without ardour. 

The: ftyle of the tranflation is eafy; but not having feen the 
original, we know not how far it iscorrect. But the tranflator 
is peculiarly unfuccefsful in rendering thofe words which explain 
the meaning by marking the action. In the above extraé, for 
inftance, the words * looking ftraight forward,’ convey no idea : 
we fuppofe the original to be ‘ zieht vorueber,’ commonly ufed 
to denote a /ooking away from the companion on. the ftage, or 
afide. The following defcription may be intelligible, but is 
certainly very ill expreffed : ‘ Frank ( fhaking in a comical manner.)° 
But what is meant by * Will. (making a concealed Pantomime, 
Lut without locking at Charlotte ? ) 

We are informed that this Cémedy is fhortly to appearon the 
London boards. 


ArT. xxxviit.. Alcuin; a Dialogue. Small r2mo. 77 pag. 
Swordes, New York. 1798. di 


Tue intelleétual warfare between the fexes, we find from 
the title-page of this fenfible little production,. has-extended itfelf 
beyond the Atlantic. We hail this prefage of the progrefs of 
reafon !- a.contention of a nature thus generous, cannot fail of 
producing the moft falutary confequences. The queftion is, in. 
the prefent inftance, difcuffed' in the form of a dialogue, with 
much candor and temper, and with no mean ability: The 
author appears to be an advocate for the Helvetian fyftem of 


philofophy, which, it muft be confefled, is advantageous to the ° 


conclufion in favor of female pretenfion, which he endeavours” 
to eftablith. <u 
The following apology for the propenfity to feandal, or ani- 
madverfion on the conduct. of their neighbours, with which’ 
women are charged, is ingenioufly urged. 
P. 19.—* Though we may ftrive, we can never wholly extin- 
guifh, in women, the beft principle of human nature, curiofity. 
VOL. 1. H We 
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We cannot fhut them out from all commerce with the world. We 
may nearly withhold from them all knowledge of the paft, becaufe 
that is chiefly contained in books; and it is poflible to interdié& 
them from reading, or, to fpeak more accurately, withhold from 
them thofe incitements to ftudy; which no human beings bring into 
the world with them, but muft owe to externa] and favourable oc- 
currences, But they muft be, in fonte degree, witnefles of what is 
paffing. ‘There is a limited fphere, in which they are accurate ob- 
fervers. They fee, and hear, fomewhat of the actions and cha- 
racters of thofe around them. Thefe are, of courfe, remembered ; 
become the topic of reflection; and, when opportunity offers, they 
delight to produce and compare them. All this is perfeétly natural 
and reafonable.’ 

Again, in anfwer to the objection, ¢ that women have never 
been found among the formers of ftates, and rarely among the 
inftructors of mankind; that Pythagoras, Newton, Locke, 
&c. were not women :” 

Pp. 22.—* True; nor were they mountain favages, nor helots, 
nor fhoemakers. You might as well expeét a Laplander to write 
Greek fpontaneoufly, and without inftruction, as that any one fhould 
be wife or tkilful, without fuitable opportunities. I humbly pre- 
fume one has a better chance of becoming an aftronomer by gazing 
at the ftars through a telefcope, than in eternally plying the needle, 
or {napping the fcifflars. ‘To fettle a bill of fare, to lard a pig, to 
compofe a pudding, to carve a goofe, are tafks that do not, in any 
remarkable degree, tend to inftil the love, or facilitate the acquifi- 
tion of literature and fcience. Nay, I donot form prodigious ex- 
pectations even of one who reads a novel or comedy once a month, 
or chants once a day to her hapfichord the hunter’s foolith invoca- 
tion to Phoebus or Cynthia. Women are generally fuperficial and 
ignorant, becaufe they are generally cooks and fempftrefles. Men 
are the flaves of habit. It is doubtful whether the career of the 
fpecies will ever terminate in knowledge. Certain it is, they began 
im ignorance. Habit has given permanence to errors, which igno- 
rance had previoufly rendered univerfal. They are. prompt to con- 
found things, which ate really diftinét ; and to perfevere in a path 
to which they have been accuftomed. Hence it is that certain em- 

loyments have been exclufively afligned to women, and that their 
ex is fuppofed to difqualify them for any other. Women are de- 
fective. They are feldom or never metaphyficians, chemifts, or 
lawgivers. Why? Becaufe they are fempftrefies and cooks. This 
is unavoidable. Such is the unalterable conftitution of human na- 
ture. They cannot read who never faw an alphabet. They who 
know no tool but the needle, cannot be fkilful at the pen.’ 

Tothefe we will add one or two further fhort quotations, 
which appear to us forcibly expreffed. 

vp. 41.-—* Nothing has been more injurious than the feparation of 
the fexes. They aflociate in childhood without reftraint; but the 
period quickly arrives when they are obliged to take different paths. 
Ideas, maxims, and purfuits, wholly oppofite, engrofs their atten- 
tion. Different fyitems of morality, different ‘languages, or, at 
leat, the fame words with a different fet of meanings, are adopted. 

All 
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All intercourfe between them is fettered and embarraffed. On one 
fide, all is referve and artifice. On the other, adulation and affeéted 
humility. The fame end muft be compafied by oppofite means. 
The man muft affect a difproportionable ardour; while the woman 
muft counterfeit indifference and averfion. Her tongue has na 
office, but to belie the fentiments of her heart, and the dictates of 
her underftanding. 

‘ By marriage the lofes all right to feparate property. The will 
of her hufband is the criterion of all her duties. All merit is com- 

rifed in unlimited obedience. She muft not expoftulate or rebel. 
7s all contefts with him, fhe muft hope to prevail by blandifhments 
and tears; not by appeals to juftice and addreffes to reafon. She 
will be moft applauded when fhe fmiles with moft perfeverance on 
her oppreffor, and when, with the undiftinguifhing attachment of a 
dog, no caprice or cruelty fhall be able to eftrange her affection.’ | 

P. 72..—* Have we not abundant reafon to conclude that the 
principle of thought is, in both fexes, the fame; that it is fubjec& 
to like influences ; that like motives and fituations produce like ef- 
feéts? We are not concerned to know which of the fexes has oc- 
cupied the foremoft place on the ftage of human life. They would 
not be beings of the fame nature in whom different caufes produced 
like effe&ts. It is fufficient that we can trace diverfity in the effedis 
to a correfponding diverfity in the circumftances; that women are 
fuch as obfervation exhibits them, in confequence of thofe laws 
which belong toa rational being, and which are common to both 
fexes: but fuch, beyond all doubt, muft be the refult of our in- 
quiries. In this refpeét, then, the fexes are equal.’ 

Pp. 74.—* Confidering the female frame as the fubje& of impref- 
fions, and the organ of intelligence, it appears to deferve the pre- 
ference. What fhall we fay of the acutenefs and variety of your 
fenfations; of the fmoothnefs, flexibility, and compafs of your 
voice ?’ 

Pp. 76.—* It may at firft appear that men have generally afcribed 
intellectual pre-eminence to themfelves. Nothing, however, can 
be inferred from this. It is doubtful whether they judge rightly on 
the queftion of what is or is not intrinfically excellent. Not feldom 
they have placed their fuperiority in that which, rightly underftood, 
fhould have been pregnant with ignominy and humiliation. Should 
women themfelves be found to concur in this belief, that the other 
fex furpaffes them in intelligence, it will avail but little. We matt 
ftill remember that opinion is evidence of nothing but its own exift- 
epce. This opinion, indeed, is peculiarly obnoxious. They 
merely repeat what they have been taught; and their teachers have 
been men. The prevalence of this opinion, if it does not evince 
the incurable defeéts of female capacity, may, at ieaft, be cited to 
prove in how mournful a degree that capacity has been neglected or 
perverted. It is a branch of that prejudice which has fo long dark- 
ened the world, and taught men that nobles and kings were crea- 
tures Of an order fuperior to themfelves.’ 

P. 54.—* There are few, even among your own fex, who reafon 
in this manner. | 
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* Very. probably; thoughtlefs and fervile creatures! but that is 
not wenderful. All defpotifm fubfifts by virtue of the ertors and 
fupinenefs of its flaves. If their difcernment was clear, their per- 
fons would be free. Brute ftrength has no part in the government of 
multitudes: they are bound in the fetters of opinion.’ 

The {pecime:s we have given, which fomewhat exceed the 
limits due to the fize of the work, will probably excite the at- 
tention of thofe who have intereited themfelves in this con- 
troverfy. 

This little piece is divided into two parts ; and we are in- 
formed by an advertilement that two others are foon to appear. 


ArT. xxx1x. The Cafile of St. Donats; or, The Hiftory of 
Fack Smith. 3 Vols. 8vo. Pricegs. Lane. 1798. 
‘THis novel is not without merit; it exhibits a good picture 

to young men of the eafy gradation from the indulgence of va- 

nity and thoughtlefs diffipation to vice and mifery. Had it been 
made lefs a vehicle of party and political fentiment, it would 
have been more generally valuable. ‘lhe introduction of the 
ghoft (in compliance, we prefume, with the fafhion of the 
times) is by no means an advantage to the ftory ; all the circum- 
ftances, conne¢ted with this fuppoied fupernatural appearance, be- 
ing in a high degree improbable. ‘The author difplays, through- 
out his production, more knowledge of life and manners than of 
the delicacies of feritiment; his performance is calculated to 
pleafe thofe readers, who would rather be amufed by the buftle 
of incident and occafional fallies of humour, than’ moved by 
tender touches of nature and paffion. ‘lhe introduction is 
fomewhat affeted and invidious ; he can have little confidence 
in his own abilities who thinks it neceflary to preface his pro- 
duétions with farcaftical comments on contemporary writers. 
By his own merits let him ftand or fall. 


Art. xL. Letters written from Laufanne. Tranflated from 
the French. 2 vols. 1t2mo. Price 5s. Bath, Cruttwell; 
London, Dilly. 1799. 

THEsE letters‘ are very interefting, fimple, and affecting ; 
abounding in touches of nature and paffion, and in that exquifite 
delineation of fentiment in which the French writers fo much 
excel. The firft volume affords a charming picture of the 
cares of a fenfible and tender mother, in introducing into life a 
lovely girl. ‘Ihe artlefs Cecilia wins upon our afteétions, and 
it is with regret, that we find ourfelves left in fufpenfe concern- 
ing her fate. ‘The fecond volume takes a yet ftronger hold on 
our hearts—Califta, a young woman, fold in early youth by 
profligate parents to a nobleman, finds in her protector a liberal 
friend and a valuable inftructor. Her dereliétion from virtue 


(tf in this inftance it be deferving the name) takes but little from 
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the worth and dignity of her character, or rather forms a fhade 
which, whilft it foftens its luftre, increafes its intereft. “To 
this gentleman, many years older than herfelf, her conduct is 
that of the moft faithful and exemplary wife. After his death, 
the hiftory of her fubfequent attachment to a man of fingular 
worth and talent, her felf-denial and facrifice of her feelings to 
the di€tates of a rigorous honour, her confliéts, marriage, mif- 
fortunes, and death, afford an exquifite picture, that cannot fail 
of elevating while it melts the heart. 

We have not feen the original of this production, but the 
volumes before us are too well written not to do credit to the 
tafte and ability of the tranflator. 

We give, as a fpecimen, the affecting account of the death 
of Califta, as related by her hufband in a letter to the man for 
whom fhe had facrificed and {uffered fo feverely. 

Vol. 11, Pp. 217.—* She never allowed any one to fit up with’ 
her. I would gladly have flept in her room, but fhe aflured me 
that it would be troublefome to her. Fanny’s bed was only fepa~ 
rated from her’s by a thin partition, which was fo contrived as to open 
with great eafe and without any noife: Fanny waked at the flighteft 
movement which fhe made, and gave her miftrefs whatever the: 
wanted. For the few laft nights, I took her place, not becaufe the 
complained of being waked fo often, but becaufe the poor girl could 
not bear to hear her feeble voice and fhort breath, without burfting 
into tears. This, certainly, did not affeét me lefs than it did her; 
but I had greater command over myéfelf. 

‘ The day before yelterday, though Mrs. M*** was more op- 
prefied, and more agitated, than fhe had yet been, yet fhe defired 
to have her Wednefday’s concert as ufual; but fhe could not take 
the harpfichord. She directed them to play paflages from Handel's 
Mefiah, from a Miferere which had been fent to her from Italy, and 
from the Stabat Mater of Pergolefe. 

* During a paufe in the mutick, fhe took a ring from her finger, 
and gave ittome. She then called James, gave him a {mall ~ 
which fhe took from her pocket, and faid, carry it to him yourfelf, 
and, if poffible, remain in his fervice. That is the place, tell him, 
that I long had an ambition to have myfelf. I fhould have been 
perfeétly content with it. 

« After fitting for fome moments with her eyes and clafped hands 
raifed to heaven, fhe threw herfelf back ‘in her eafy chair, and 
clofed hex eyes. Seeing her very much exhaufted, I afked her if I 
fhould ftop the mufick ; fhe made a fign in the negative, and, even 
yet exerted herfelf fo much as to thank me for what fhe called my 
kind attentions. As foon as the piece was finifhed, the muficians 
went out on tiptoe, thinking that the was afleep, but her eyes were 
clofed for ever. 

* Thus died your Califta—fome will fay like a pagan, and others 
like a faint; but the cries of her fervants, the tears of the poor, 
the lamentation of her whole neighbourhood, and the forrow of a 
hufband, fpeak upon this fubje@ plainer than words could do.’ 

The foregoing fcene reminds us of the He/sife of Rouffeau. 
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Art. XL. . Voyages to the Eaft-Indies. By the late John 
Splinter Stavorinus, Efq. Rear Admiral in the Service of the 
States-General. Tranflated from the original Dutch, by Samuel 
Hull Wilcocke. “With Notes and Additions by the Tranflater. 
The Whale “hat if a full and accurate Account of all the prefent 


and late Poffeffions of the Dutch in India, and at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Iluftrated with Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. About 560 
pageseach. Price 1]. 4s. Robinfons, 1798. 


THE commercial jealoufy of the Dutch formerly precluded 
any thing like a correct account of their fettlements in the Eaft ; 
and that narrow and felfifh policy, extending fo far as even to 
root up the trees of the fore(t, was exerted in every poflible di- 
rection, to impede not only a communication with them, but 
even a knowledge of their various productions, 

Mr. Stavorinus, once a Captain, and, at the time of his death, 
a Rear-Admiral in the Dutch navy, failed two voyages in the 
fervice of the Eaft-India Company. The volumes now before 
us are the refult of his enquiries, and we are told that the ori- 
ginal. has met with much approbation im Holland ; whence 
it may not be unfair to augur, that a more liberal fyftem is be- 
ginning to prevail there. 

Captain S. fet fail on his firft voyage from Zealand, June ro, 
1768, on board the Eaft-India Company’s fhip the ‘ Snoek,’ 
or Pike, and arrived at the Cape of Good Hope on the 18th 
of November, which, we apprehend, would have been con- 
fidered as a long paflage for an Englifh veffel. Nothing parti- 
cular feems to have occurred during the voyage. We have 
reafon to fuppofe, however, that he is guilty of a grofs miftake, 
by confounding the Dorado with the John Doree ; and we per- 
ceive on this, as on many other occafions, that, with a true 
Dutch tafe, be eftimates a fifh rather on account of its value in 
the pot, than its beauty in the water» This is particularly exem- 
plified in the cafe of the Pilot-fith. 

Soon after his arrival at the Cape, we find him undertaking 
a journey to the Table Mountain, and enjoying the grand and 
extenfive profpe& prefented from its fummit. 

V.1. Pp. 33. ‘ It was half paft feven (fays he) when we got to the top 
of the 7ab/e Mountain, and found ourfelves on the level fummit, which 
is peculiarly called the Za4/e; and from the flat appearance of which, 
feen from below, the whole mafs has its name. 

« We here enjoyed the fineft profpeét that imagination can con- 
ceive. Both wind and weather were fayourable. The fky was un- 
encumbered with clouds, and the fun-beams were uninterrupted. Our, 
view on one fide was bounded by the mountains of Hottentct Holland. 
To the fouthward, we beheld the breakers foaming along Fal Bay, 
as far as its eaftern point, and againft Roomans Rock *, which lies in 





« * Roonians Rock, fo called from a kind of red fith, named rod- 
mans, or red men, by the inhabitants of the Cape, which abound in 


Fait ~. They are excellent eating, and feem to be a fpecies of 
let, - 7.’ . 


rau it. 
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it. Between this extenfive inlet, and the Table Mountains, appeared 
the vineyards of Conffantia. A little farther was Hout, or Woed Bay 5 
and turning more to the weftward, the Lzon’s Mountain, of which that 
part called the head, although of a great height, appeared to us like 
a hillock, on account of the much greater altitude of our fituation ; it 
feemed to lie almoft under our feet, notwithftanding it is near ten 
thoufand feet from the Table Mountain ; the Lion’s-tai/, which is more 
than one thoufand feet high, was fcarcely dittinguifhable from the 
plain. The fineft fight was that of Table Bay. Rodben, or Seal 
Ifland *, which lies in the middle of the bay, though it is three miles 
in circumference, fcarce feemed as many feet. The matts of the thi 
which were in the bay, could with difficulty be difcerned; whi 
their yards and tackling were in no-wife diftinguifhable. The 
{maller veflels and boats appeared like fpecks ; yet Dafén, or Badger 
Ifland +, was perfectly vifible. Cape-town, upon which we looked 
directly down, appeared a fimall fquare, in which we could diftinguihh . 
the divifions into ftreets, but none of the houfes or buildings, the 
church excepted ; which, however, was alfo hardly difcernible; and 
the fort, which lies at a little diftance from the town. It is difficult 
to defcribe in how {mall a fpace the whole of the above, and the cir- 
cumjacent country, feemed to be compreffed. The view down that 
fide which we had afcended, was in the higheft degree frightful ; 
appearing like an overhanging precipice. ‘Ihe profpect of defcend- 
ing again that way, was by no means alluring, yet there wasno other 
practicable path. 

‘ The air, at this height, was very cool and rarefied, notwithftand- 
ing the fun fhone very bright, and it was in the fummer feafon in this 
country. At Cape-town it was a warm day, for the thermometer 
then ftood at 80°. We caufed the flaves, whom we had brought with 
us, to colleé& fame brufhwood, and lighting a good fire, we fat round 
it, and had a comfortable dinner.’ : 

On the 12th of December they proceeded on their voyage to 
Batavia. On the 20th they faw a lunar rainbow, which was 
very clear and light, but had no diftin& colours; and foon after 
this, they experienced a dreadful ftorm, preceded ‘ by a found 
jult like the groaning of a man out of the fea near the thip’s 
fide.’ At length, on the 15th of March 1769, they difcovered » 
the high land of Sumatra ; at noon made the Kiezers Piek, or 
Emperor's Peak: on the evening of the 16th, brought to abreaft 
of the point of Bantam ; and on the 19th, anchored in the road 
of Batavia. : 

After difcharging their cargo, the captain received orders 
from the Governor-General to proceed to Bantam for pepper ; . 
and as our author had now time to examine the country at his 





« * This is called Penguin Ifland in our maps. T.’ ees: 

‘ + This is improperly called Coney Ifland in our maps : it has its 
name from the quantities of a {pecies of Guinea-rat, or the cavia 
capénfis, with which it abounds, and which are wrongfully called 
daffen, ox badgers, by the people of the Cape. 7.’ 
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leifure, we fhall here prefent the reader with his account of the 
capital, &c.— 

P.59.—* Bantam lies in an extenfive plain, behind which there is 
a range of high and mafly mountains, that extend far to the fouth- 
ward. I cannot determine refpeéting its fize, not having had an op- 
portunity of going round it: it muft certainly, however, be called a 
large city, for I have often walked ftraight on for a whole hour 
without reaching the end. 1 did not perceive any walls or fortifica- 
tions toward the fea, nor any on the land-fide, except Fort Diamond, 
in which the king’s palace ftands ; notwithftanding feveral travellers 
talk much about them. You enter the town without perceiving it, 
and would rather fuppofe yourfelf to be in a grove of cocoanut-trees, 
thaninacity. The houfes, if huts of this nature, wattled up with 
reeds or canes, plaiftered with clay, and covered with leaves, or 
attap*, may deferve that appellation, are fcattered to and fro, with- 
out any order or fymmetry of ftreets, and round each of them is a 
plantation of cocoanut-trees, the whole furrounded by a paling of 
fplit bamboo, by which every family is wholly feparated from its 
neighbours. 

‘¢ A quarter of a league from where the city begins, towards the 
mountains, is a large open field, called the Pafébaan, where three 
roads (for ftreets they cannot be called, having no refemblance to 
fuch), leading from different quarters of the town, unite io the weft- 
ward of theriver. This forms the eaftern, as part of the city does the 
fouthern, boundary of the Pafcébaan, while the royal mofque is fitu- 
ated on the north, and the king’s palace on the weit fide of it. In 
the middle of this plain ftands a large weringa tree +, which extends 
its fpreading branches on all fides, and affords a perpetual and agree- 
able fhade. At the foot of this tree is a grave, covered with a ants 
blue ftone, in which the body of one of the former kings of Bantam 
lies buried, and which the inhabitants look upon as a very holy place, 
and revere it greatly. A little farther off, on the other fide, isa 
building, which refts upon pofts, rifing ten or twelve feet out of the 
ground. ‘The roof is fupported by an appearance of pillars. It is 
ufed as a place of circumcifion for the children of the king ; and on 
fach occafions, it is hung round, and richly decorated, with coftly 
tapeftiy, and pieces of cloth. 

« ‘The name of this field, the Pafébaan, is that which is given 
throughout the eaft, to thofe places where their princes divert them- 
felves with horfe-races and fimilar exercifes. All their courtiers and 
great men muft then appear on horfeback, and in magnificent apparel, 
to contend in the races with the king or his fons ; always, however, 
with the provifo, that they yield the palm of victory to their royal 
competitors. 

‘ The mofque or temple, mentioned above, ftands at the end of a 
little pleafant lawn: it 1s furrounded by a high wall, and is almoft 
fquare. It has five roofs above each other, ‘all decreafing in fize up- 
wards, till the laft terminates in a point ; the eaves of the loweft jut 








‘ * This is the name given to the leaves of the palm-tree, ufed 
for covering of houfes. T.’ 
* + Cafuarina equifetifoha.’ 
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out much beyond the walls of the temple. Clofe by is a high, but 
flender fpire, which ferves, like the minarets in Turkey, to announce 
the hours of prayer. Neither Chriftian nor Pagan may enter this tem- 
ple, upon pain of death. Indeed there is little to be feen in it, as I 
was informed, more than a parcel of benches, and a fort of pulpit, 
in which the king fometimes performs the fervice as prieft ; as I fhall 
have occafion to notice hereafter. 

« The royal palace, which ftands on the weft fide of the Pafcélaan, 
is built within a fortrefs, which is called the Diamond. This isan 
oblong fquare, eight hundred and forty feet in length, and nearly 
half as broad. It has regular baftions at the four corners, and feveral 
femicircular places of arms on the fides. I counted fixty-fix pieces 
of cannon in this fortification, the greateft part brafs, and moftly heavy 
artillery, but old, and few of them ferviceable. ‘The touch-holes of 
fome were fo worn away, that a {mall tea-cup could eafily be paffed 
through them. ‘There were feveral with the arms of Portugal, and a 
few with thofe of England ; likewife five or fix brafs cannon, founded 
by the Javanefe. ‘[hefe laft had two ftrong iron rings round the 
chace, at the mouth, and two at the chambers, to fecure the piece 
from burfting. They appeared to me to be twelve-pounders. The 
four baftions point to the four middle points of the compafs, N. E. 
s.E. s.w. and n.w. The walls are built of hard ftone, and are 
fourteen or fifteen feet inheight. Every expence relative to the repa- 
ration and keeping in order of the fort, and of the artillery, muft be 
defrayed by the king, by whofe predeceflors it was erected in the 
latter part of the laft century. 

‘ The Dutch Eaft-India Company keep a garrifon in it, confifting 
of one captain, three fubalterns, and one hundred and thirty privates. 
This force ferves nominally to defend the perfon of the king from all 
hoftile attempts; but, in fact, to have him always in the Company’s 
power. None of his fubjeéts, either high or low, not even his fons, 
are allowed to approach his perfon, without the knowledge of the 
captain of the Dutch military, who receives information refpeting 
the king’s vifitors, from the guard at the gate, and tranfmits it, from 
time to time, to the commandant at Fort Speel/avyk. No Javauefe or 
Bantammer is ever allowed to pafs the night within the walls of the 
fort.’ 

The king of Bantam’s fervants, at leaft fuch as are admitted) 
within the palace, are all women: it appears alfo, that his 
Majelty’s body-guards are of the fame fex! He has indeed /fe- 
guards of the mafculine gender, but they feem to be kept up as 
mere matter of ftate, and accordingly parade on public days, 
but are never admitted within the gates of the fortrefs. 

Captain S. was prefent at a grand entertainment given by his 
Majefty to the Company’s fervants. Touang Sultan, the chief 
prieft, as well as king of thefe people, appeared to be between 
torty-five and fifty years of age ; his complexion was of a chef- 
nut brown ; his beard and hair were black ; and his drefs con- 
filted of a long Moorith coat, made of ftuff, interwoven with 

old. 
. Behind his chair {tood one of his female life-guards, who was 
relieved from time te time, armed with a large gold Xris, in a 
; fheath 
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fheath of maffy gold, which fhecontinually kept raifed on high, 
and which the king, when he rofe to conduct us out, took from 
her, and put under his arm. ‘Two female flaves, one on each 
fide, were feated next tohim on the ground. One of thefe held 
his tobacco-box and his betel-box, beth of which were made of 
gold, and of a pretty large fize. When he wanted either the one 
or the other, it was handed to him, wrapped up in a filk hand- 
kerchief. The other female attendant had a gold fpitting pot 
in her hand, which fhe handed from time to time to his majeity, 
as he ftood in need of this utenfil. 

The king feems not to have been very elegant in his man- 
ners : indeed it appears to bea point of etiquette, both with him 
and his courtiers, to commit thofe infractions on European de- 
licacy, for which Don Quixote was accuftomed fo frequently 
to reprove his vulgar fquire Sancho. 

On the 14th of Auguft our author failed for Bengal. Soon 
after his arrival there, we learn with great forrow, not unmixed 
with great indignation, that the famine, which then prevailed, 
was chiefly occafioned by the arts of Englifh monopolifts ; and 
that it was fo extreme, that the furvivors not only fold their 
own children for a little rice, but actually began to fatisfy their 
hunger with the flefh of the dead ! ) 

Our author laments the decline of the Dutch intereft in Ben- 
gal, which he dates trom the unfortunate iffue of the expedition 
of that government thither in 1759. On the ftate of the Englith 
fettlements there he thus exprefles himfelf :— 

« This nation have thus fo firmly rooted themfelves in Bengal, 
that, treachery excepted, they have little to fear from an European 
enemy, efpecially as they can entirely command the paflage up and 
down the river. 

* If they ever lofe their power here, their fall will, in all probabi- 
lity, proceed from the heavy expences which they fuftain, in keeping 
up fo important a military eftablifhment ; and which they cannot do 
without, in order to keep the natives in fubjeétion, and prevent infur- 
rections. By this means, however, they will in time exhauft the re- 
fources of the country ; which appears to be more likely, if we take 
into confideration the extortions of their fervants.’ | 

In the fecond volume we are prefented with a variety of par- 
ticulars refpeCting the inhabitants of Java ; their manners and 
cuftoms ; the arts made ufe of by the Dutch Eaft-India Company. 
to fet the princes at variance with each other, &c. But we mutt 
defer our farther notice of the work to a future opportunity. 
We cannot refrain, however, from obferving here, that it is a 
publication particularly calculated to excite attention at a period 
like the prefent, when nearly all the Dutch fettlements in the 
Eaft-Indies have been taken poffeflion of by England. 

The work contains fome fentiments which may appear inde- 
licate to an Englifh ear; and we could have wifhed that the 
tranflator had permitted two or three words to remain in_their 
native language, the /ow Dutch. But he isentitled, onthe whole, 
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to great credit; for he has not only fupplied the Linnean names 
to the objeéts of natural hiftory defcribed by Stavorinus, but has. 
elucidated the text, and greatly enhanced the value of the work, 
by admirable notes. 


[To be continued. | 


Art. xLi1. Geographie Antique Principia; or the Elements 
of ancient Geograpty. By Richard Perkins, Jun. 8vo. 47 
pages. Price 2s. Glocefter, Raikes; London, Johnfon, 


1797: 
THEsE are truly nothing more than the E/ements of ancient 
Geography: for they contain only a very fhort account of the 
reater regions of the ancient world; namely, Europa, Gallia, 
Britannia, Hibernia, Germania, Scandinavia, Rhetia, Noricum, 
Pannonia, Illyricum, Italia, Sicilia, Corfiea, Sardinia, Gracia, 
Thracia, Mefia, Dacia, Sarmatia Europea, Afia~-Minor, Ar- | 
menia, ‘Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Syria, Palaftina, Mefopotamia, 
Arabia, Media, Affyria, Babylonia, Perfis, Carmania, Sarmatia 
Mfiatica, Scythia, India, Aegyptus, Libya, Ethiopia, Africa, Nu-. 
midia, Mauritania, Africa interior. 
The articles Britannia, and Hibernia, will give the reader 
an idea of Mr. P.’s method.—P. 14. 


‘ BRITANNIA. 
* R. E. BRITANNIA, 
‘ England and Scotland, Orkney, Shetland and Hebrides Iflands, and the 

Ifles of Man, Anglefey, Wight, and Thanet. 

‘ N. Britannia and Albion {pecially applied to the greateft of the 
Britith Ifles. 

« B. N. Oceinus Deucaledonius (Northern Ocean) £. OceZnus 
Germanicus (German Ocean) S. Fretum Gallicum (Straits of Dover) 
& Oceinus Britannicus (Englith or Britifh Channel) W. Oceanus 
Hibérnicus (Irifh Sea). 

‘D.* 

« P. F. R. Taméfis (Thames) Sabrina vel Sabridna (Severn) Abus 
(Humber) Glota (Clyde). P. Orcas (Dungfby voy Cantium 
(North Foreland) Bolérium (Cape Cornwall or Land’s End). M. 
Mons Grampius (Grampian Hills). I. Thule (Shetland) Orcades 
(Orkneys) Ebiides (Hebrides) Monabija feu Mona Caefaris (Man) 
Mona five Mona Taciti (Anglefey) Caffiterides (Scillys) Veétis 
(Wight) Thanatus (Thanet) V. Adriani Vallum A. D. 120. Sevéri 
Vallum A. D. 209. 

‘ HIBERNIA. 
‘ R.E. HIBERNIA,. 
Ireland. 
‘ N. Hibérnia, Britannia Minor, Scotia, Ierne. 





‘ * As the limits of the provinces in Roman Britain are not fo well 
defined as thofe of Hifpania and Gallia, an enumeration of them in 
the text has been purpofely avoided ; fuffice it to obferve, that durin 
the fubje@ion of this country to the Romans, we meet with the‘fol- 
lowing provinces : Superior & Inferior, Prima & Secunda, Flavia & 
Maxima Celarienfis & Valéntia.’ 
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« B. N. W. and §. Oceanus Occidentalis (Atlantic) £. Oceinus 
Hibérnicus (Irith Sea). 

PF. R. Senus (Shannon) Bauinda (Boyne) P. Sacrum, Notium 
(Cape Clear).’ 

The letters R. E. denote Relative extent—N. Names—B. 
Boundaries ; and letters in italic capitals after B. denote the four 
quarters. D. Divifions—P. F. Prominent Features—R. Rivers 
—_P, Promontories—M. Mountains, &c. 

This little tra€t, (of only 47 pages) although a very incom- 
plete fyftem of antient geography, will be found ufeful to thofe 
who read the Greek and Roman Hiftorians ; and wifh to know 
the refpective fituations of the various countries of which they 


{peak. 


Art. xLitt. Keeper’s Travels in Search of his Mafter. With 
a Frontifpiece. 18 mo. 198 pages. Price 1s. 6d. New- 
bery. 1798. 

Tue dedication prefixed to this little production in the caufe 
of humanity contains fome good remarks. Refpecting the 


general ufe of reading, it is well obferved, 

P. iii—* You will find it to be the fupport of all happinefs, and 
the confolation of all misfortune: but the moft extenfive benefit 
that it confers upon mankind is, its continual effort to foften and 
ennoble the heart, which our intercourfe with the world perpetually 
tends to petrify and debafe. Youth, unlefs its early years have 
been deplorably abufed, is alive to all the feelings of virtue: but, 


«* Verfed in the commerce of deceit, 
How foon the heart forgets to beat!” Locan. 


« It is the mufes’ province, then, whether by hiftory, by fable, 
by fong, by admonition, or by reproof, it is the mufes’ province, 
to roufe and recal the genuine feelings of nature, which are thofe 
of goodnefs and truth. 

‘« Perpetually employed,’ adds our author, ‘ in the purfuit of fome 
fancied good, we are apt to rufh forward carclefs what we tread 
upon—what we bruife, crufh, and deftroy. Hence it is evident 
that we are daily prompted to treat with contempt the enjoyments, 
the comforts, and even the lives of others. This contempt eafily 
introduces us to the, perpetration of actual infult, outrage, and op- 
prefiion. 

* The penal-ftatutes are practical eflays on morality, that feem to 
have fucceeded in convincing us that thefe offences, when offered 
to mankind, are heinous in the extreme:—for they contain that 
perfuafive argument, a threat of punifhment:—but he who murders 
a fparrow, may affyre himfelf that it is not his virtue that pre- 
vents him from murdering a man, when occafion may prefent itfelf; 
his forbearance will be the refult of no other fentiment than Fear. 

« Many exertions are now making to obtain our compaflion for 
the various animals for whom, in common with ourfelves, the rain 
defcends, and the fun fhines: and I doubt not a rapid alteration of 
the opinions of mankind will reward thefe endeavours: but I — 
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help anticipating the time, when men fhall acknowledge the 
RIGHTS, inftead of beftowing their compassion upon the crea- 
tures, whom, with themfelves, Gop made, and made to be happy! 
—If any part of their condition is to be compaffionated,—it is that 


they are liable to the tyranny of man. 
« To this tyranny, becaufe humble, and becaafe affeftionate—for 


their humility teaches them fubmiffion, and their affection, forgive- 
nefs—to this tyranny poGs are particularly expofed: yet thefe crea- 
tures poffefs virtues that deferve our efteem, a fuavity of deport- 
ment that wins our love, and talents that demand our refpe&t. One 
of thefe is the fubject of the following pages.’ 

The idea of Keeper’s Travels in Search of his Mafter is hap- 
pily conceived ; we do not think it equally well executed: fome 
of the reflections are beyond the comprehenfion oi children.— 
For inftance : 

p. 17.—* Thus the power of the rich acting on the interes of 
the poor, it reftrains their vices with an energy, and perfiftency, 
that no police nor ftatutes can maintain.’ , 

Yet, for it’s general tendency, we recommend it with plea- 


fure to our young friends, in whofe fulceptible minds, we have 
no doubt, the misfortunes and fidelity of Keeper will excite a 


lively intereft. 


Art. xiv. A Sermon preached at the Confecration of a Chapel 
at Cradley, by the Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of Worcefter, 
on Wednefday tae 12th of September, 1798. re: the Rev, 
John Plumptre, M.A. Prebendary of the Cathedral Church 
of Worcefter, and Vicar of Stone, and Wichenford. 8vo. 
23 pages. Price 6d. Kidderminfter, Gower; London, 
Rivingtons. 1798. 

WE have had occafion to notice a work of a learned member 
of the eftablifhed church*, in which the author afferts, that 
reafon leads us not to the acknowledgment of a God, or in other 
words, that Atheifm (if we may be allowed to give the qualities 
of a pofitive exiftence to a mere negation) that Atheifm is the 
RELIGION OF REASON. In proof of this daring doétrine, for 
which he merits not the thanks of the chriffian world, he has ad- 
duced the exiftence of whole nations, who acknowledge no God. 
The oppofite of this fact is advanced jn the fermon before us, 
and accompanied by the teftimony of the firft genius of antiquity. 

P. 1.—* It was the affertion «fa judicious heathen f, ‘‘ that no na- 
tion, however barbarous and unenlightened, had yet ever been dif- 
covered, which entertained not fome periuafion of a God.”—The 
remark was probably well founded in his time ; but we know that we 
are able to continue evidence in fupport of it, from the experience of 


* Mr. Glaffe’s Sermons, p. 62. 
* + Inter homines gens nulla eft tam fera, que non fciat Deum effe 
habendum, &c,’ Cicero, i. de Leg. 
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eighteen hundred years fucceeding him.—We can even add to this; 
and can affirm, that as the lateft and beft authenticated difcoveries 
of the remoteft, and moft infulated, parts of the globe, feem fuffi- 
ciently to confirm the former obfervation, fo alfo, fcarce a fingle 
difcovery has been made, where the praétice of erecting certain edi- 
fices, and of inftituting certain ceremonies, for the worfhip of their 
Deity, has not prevailed.—We {peak here only as to the fact.’ 

We fhould be happy to fee thefe two learned churchmen dif- 
cufs this point at fome length, for if the denial of the validity of 
the natural arguments for the immortality of the foul, fubjected 
an illuftrious fufferer to fo much reproach *, of what reproach 
is he worthy, who denies, in the ftrongeft terms, and before an 
unlettered audience, the validity of all the natural proofs of the 
exiftence of a Deity? This confecration fermon of Mr. P. has 
in it as little of the favour of fuperitition as could, from the oc- 
cafion, be expected; we fay as little, but we are very far 
from infinuating that nothing inclining to fuperftition can be ex- 
tracted from his difcourfe. Wedo not know that fuperftition 
ever produced one good effeét, and the mifchief which it has 
produced is incalculable: we therefore wifh that every thing 
were laid afide in the chriftian church, which contributes to the 
growth of this noxious principle. Confecration fervices we 
ihould like to fee wholly ditcarded, as altogether abfurd and per- 
nicious. 

The fermon is written ina neat eafy ftyle. 


Art. xiv. A Sermin preached in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Pauls, Sunday, Fuly 22, 1798, before the Temple Bar, 
and St. Paul's diftrict military Affciatien. By ‘Thomas 
Bowen, M.A. Price is. Rivingtons. 1798. 

Tuis is a neat and guarded ditcourfe, in which the preacher 
difplays much good fenie and confiderable moderation. We are 
not, however, reconciled to the practice of the fervants of Jefus 
Chrift, preaching before a military body, in order to animate to 
military achievement. 


Art. xtv1. National Gratitude enforced, in a Sermon preached 
in the Cathedral Church of Worcefter, on the 29th of November, 
1798, the Day appointed for a general Thankfgiving to Almighty 

_ God, Sc. By the Rev. James Stillingfleet, M.a. Preben- 
dary of Worcefter. 37 pages. Price 1s. Rivingtons. 1798, 


A Loose declamatory difcourfe, equally deftitute of vigour 
and elegance, more calculated to fan the flames of difcord, than ~ 
to promote the {pirit of gratitude and love. ‘The preacher {pends 
his ftrength in abufing Socinians and Frenchmen, without dif- 
crimination, and in language fo ftale, that we read the fermon 
with fatigue and difguft. 


=~ 





* Dr. Prieitley. 





Walker’s Sermon——Literary Intelligence. ‘Itt 


Art. xvii. 4 Sermon preached on Occafion of the late national 
Thank/giving. By Robert Walker, &.x.s.&, Edinburgh, 
Brown. No Bookfeller’s Name in London. | 


A pULL empty difcourfe, with all the vapour, but none of the 
warmth of declamation. We doubt not that it was delivered . 
with the beft intent, and our late naval victories are celebrated 
in it witha zeal, if not with an eloquence, worthy of their dif 
tinction. We join very heartily in general gratitude to the 
Supreme Being, for the falutary laws by which he governs the 
world: but fince all viétory cannot be of God, and fince the cir- 
cumftances which determine every victory are fo eafily referable 
to the influence of natural contingencies, we cannot acquiefce in 
afcribing any particular one to a {pecial, that is, a /upernatural, 
providence. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreign Publications imported by De Boffe. 


Analyfe des travaux fur les fciences naturelles, pendant les annees 
1795, 96 & 97. Par. 1798. 4to. br. 4s. 6d. 
Annales-de chymie, ou recueil de mémoires concernant la chymie & 
les arts qui en dépendent ; par Morveau, Lavoifier, Monge, &c. 
_ Par.178941798. 28 vols. 8vo. br. fig. 81. 8s. La fuite fous preffe. 
Amadis de Gaule, traduétion libre, par Treffan. Par. 1797. § vol. 
18mo. br. 10s. 
Barons (les) de Felfheim, hiftoire Allemande. Hamb. 1798. 2 vol. 
12mo. br. 4s. ra 
Céleftine, ou les époux fans l’étre. Hamb. 1798. 4 vol. t2mo. fig. 
br. 10s. 6d. 

Colons (les) de toutes couleurs; hiftoire d’un etabliflement nou- 
veau a la cote de Guinée. Berlin. 1998. 3 vol. 12mo. br. 12s. 
Condillac, Principes généraux de grammaire pour toutes les langues. 

Par. 1798. 12mo. br. 3s. 
Diderot, ceuvres complettes, publiées fur les mannfcrits de l’auteur,. 
24 Naigeon, de 1’Inftitut national. Par. 1798. 15 vol. 8vo. 
r: $l. ‘ 
Duclos confidérations fur les meeurs. Par. 1798. 8vo. br. 4s. 
Efprit des journaux, pour 1798. 12 vol. 12mo. br. 2l. 2s. 
Genlis, les petits émigrés. Hamb, 1798. 2 vol. 8vo. bri 10s. | 
Goffelin, recherches fur la géographie fyftématique & pofitive des 
anciens. Par: an. 6. 2 vol. 4to. br. gr. pap. aveccartes. 11..16s. 
Hiftoire des plantes vénéneufes & fufpeétes de la France, par Bulliard. 
Par. 1798. 8vo. br. 6s. 
de la République Francoife, par Fantin Defodoards. Par. 
1798. 2 vol. 8vo. br. 12s. | 
-—— de la Révolution de France 17g0 498, 14 vol. 8vo, br. 
2]. 15s. 
Idem, tomes 11 et 12. 10s. 
Hiftoire naturelle des poiffons, par la Cépéde. Par. 1798. 2 vol. 
1zmo. fig. br. 8s. 
Idylles 
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Idylles de Theocrite, trad. par Gail. Par. 1798. 2 vol. 12zmo. fig. 


r. 125. 

Journal des mines, publié par l’agence des mines de la république, 
un numéro par mois ; pour l’année, 11. 4s. 

Louis quinze & Lovis feize, par F. Defodoards. Par. 1798, § vol. 
8vo. 11. 5. 

Meélanges catiaila des manufcrits de Mad. Necker. Par. 1798. 3 vol. 
8vo. br. 18s. 

Mythologie dramatique de Lucien, trad. en Francoife, accompagné 
du texte grec, & d’une verfion Lat. par Gail. 1798. 4to. br.. gs. 

Nouveau theatre, ou choix des meilleures pieces depuis douze ans. 
Hamb. 1798. 3 vol. 12mo. br. 12s. 

Ocuvres complettes de Claudien, trad. en Frangoife pour la premiére 
fois, avec des notes mythologiques, hiftoriques, & le texte Latin. 
Par. 1798. 2 vol. 8vo. br. 14s. 

Opufcules chymiques de Bayen, de PInftitut national Par. an. 6. 
2 vol. 8vo. br. 14s. : 

Poémes fur le Phenix, traduits du Latin de Laftance, de Claudien, 
de Lermzus, & d’Ovide. Par. Crapelet. 1798, 18mo. br. 2s. 6d. 

Recueil général des traités de paix, d’alliance & de commerce, &c. 
avec la Répub. Frangoife. 1zmo. br. av. cartes. 3s. 

St. Lambert, principes des moeurs chez toutes les nations. Par. 1793. 
3 vol. 8vo. br. 12s. 

Souvenirs (les) la Sépulture & la mélancolie, par le Gouvee. Par. 
1798. I1zmo. 2s. 

Vie ot rape Antoinette, Reine de France. Hamb. 1798. 12mo.. 
2s. 

Voyage pittorefque de.I’Iftrie & de la Dalmatie, par Caflas. Par. 
1798. Les cing premiers cahiers in. fol. de 6 gravieres paroiffent 
4 18sipar livraifon. 

Foreign publications imported by Remnant. 

Eftners Mineralogie. 3 Bande, gr. 8vo. zl: 2s. 


Helmuth, Volkfnaturgefchichte; ein Lefebuch fur d. Freunde—feinex 
Volkfnaturlehre. 3 thie. mit abbild. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Klopftocks Oden. 2 shiz. 4to. mit Kupf. 5]. In gr. 8vo. mit Kupf.. 
zl. 10s. Druckp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Palms never Volkikalender fiir 1799. 3s. 

Giitle, Magifche Beluftigungen, aus der Elcktrizitat, Mathematik, 
Phyfik und Technologie, z bde. m. K. gr. 8vo. bds, 11. 15. 

Geometrik. m. K. 8vo. bds. 7s. 

Reufs, mineralogifche Wérterbuch in Deutfch, Lat. Franz. Ital. 
Schved. Dan. Ruif. und Ungarifcher Sprache. gr. 8vo. bds. 115. 
Sérgel, Gefchichte der Buropaifcher Kriege des achtzehnt.. Jahrh. 

3 Bde. gr. 8vo. bds. 11. 4s. 
Verzeichnifs neuer Biicher, die feit Michaelis 1797 bis Juli 1798 
welche bei ]. Remnant.. zu bekommen find. ‘8vo. 2s. aS, 
Laplace, Darftellung des Weltfyitems. a. d. franz. von Hanff..2 The. 
gr. 8vo. bds. 16s, 





